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PREFACE. 



The present Treatise is an attempt to supply what 
has hitherto been a desideratum in English literature, 
viz. a complete account of Sleep. The undertaking, 
though not very extensive, has been more difficult 
than would, at first sight, be imagined, owing chiefly 
to the extreme diversity of opinion that exists with 
regard to the nature of Sleep. There is scarcely a 
single &ct on which any two authors agree; dor 
does this difference extend merely to the metaphysi- 
cal consideration of the subject, for the medical 
writers are, in every respect, as much divided in 
their views as the metaphysicians, and the most ccm- 
tradictory statements meet us at almost every step^ 
Under such circumstiLnces, the Author is &r from 
supposing that he has produced any thing like a 
perfect history of Sleep, but he has endeavoured to 
do so as &r as lay in his power, both by appealing to 
his own observation, and to the experience of other 
writers. With regard to the theory pervading the 
work, opinions, of course, will vary. It has been 
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adopted, not only as being in itself more probable 
than the prevailing doctrines of the schools, but as 
affording an easier explanation of aU the phenomena 
of Sleep than any other with which he is acquainted. 
Of the cases which have been introduced, some 
are drawn from sources not very accessible, and a 
number are now published for the first time. For 
two very singular cases of the latter description, 
he is indebted to the kindness of a distinguished 
friend, Mr. Moir of Musselburgh. On every dis- 
puted fact, he has adopted that opinion which his 
own observation pointed out . as correct, and 
wherever this was deficient, he has been guided 
by analogy. It is probable that the view taken of 
the nervous system, may be objected to by some 
reeiders ; in ansWer to which, it may be stated, that 
this hypothesis, besides being rendered probable by 
the strongest evidence, is now very generally adopted 
by the Continental physiologists. In France, it is 
almost universally taught in the medical schools, 
and is gaining ground so &st in Great Britain, that, 
in a few years, it will, in all probability, be as firmly 
established here as on the Continent. 

Glasgow, 25th September, 18S0. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

My spirit sleeps amid the calm. 

The sleep of a new delight ; 

And hopes that she ne'er may wake agaioy 

Bat for ever hang o'er the lovely main. 

And adore the lovely night. 

Scarce conscious of an earthly frame, 

She glides away like a lambent flame, 

And in her bliss she sings ; 

Now tonching softty the Ocean's breast. 

Now 'mid the stars she lies at rest, 

As if she sailed on wings. 

The Isle of Palnu, 

Sleep is the intennediate state between life and 
death ; life being regarded as the frame in the full 
enjoyment of its functions, and death as that of their 
total suspension. 

Sleep is variously modified, as we shall ftilly ex- 
plain hereafter, by health and disease. In sleeps 
unaccompanied by dreaming, consciousness does not 
exist ; at least, there is not the slightest proof of its 
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existence. We are, therefore, justified in asserting, 
that such sleep is a temporary metaphysical death, 
although not an organic one; the heart and lungs 
performing their offices with their accustomed regu- 
larity, under the control of the involuntary muscles. 

The sleep of health is full of tranquillity. In such 
a state we remain for hours at a time in unbroken 
repose, nature banquetting on its sweets, renewing 
its lost energies, and laying in a fresh store for the 
succeeding day. This accomplished, slumber vanishes 
like a vapour before the rising sun; languor has 
been succeeded by strength; and all the faculties, 
mental and corporeal, are recruited. In this delight- 
ful state, man assimilates most with that in which 
Adam sprang from his Creator's hands, firesh, buoy- 
ant, and vigorous ; rejoicing as a racer to run his 
course, with all his appetencies of enjoyment on 
edge, and all his feelings and fiiculties prepared for 
exertion. 

Reverse the picture, and we have the sleep of 
diseaie. It is short, feverish, and unrefireshing, dis- 
turbed by frightfiil or melancholy dreams. The 
pulse is agitated, and, from nervous excitation, there 
are frequent startings and twitchings of the muscles. 
Night-mare presses like an incarnation of misery 
upon the firame— imagination, distempered by its 
connection with physical disorder, ranging along the 
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gloomy confines of terror, holding communication 
with hell and the grave, and throwing a discolouring 
shade over human life. 

<< Night," observes the poet Montgomery, << is the 
time for sleep;" and assuredly the hush of darknen 
as naturally courts to repose as meridian splendour 
flashes on us the necessity of our being up at our 
labour. In &ct, there exists a strange, but certain 
sjrmpathy between the periods of day and night, and 
the performance of particular functions during these 
periods. That this is not the mere effect of custom, 
might be readily demonstrated. All nature awakes 
with the rising sun. The birds begin to sing ; the 
bees to fly about with murmurous delight. The 
flowers which shut imder the embrace of darkness, 
unfold themsdlves to the light. The cattle arise to 
crop the dewy herbage ; and " man goeth forth to 
his labour until the evening." At close of day, the 
reverse of all this activity and motion is observed. 
The songs of the woodland choir, one after another, 
become hushed, till at length twilight is left to sileooe^ 
with her own star and her ialling dews. Action j| 
succeeded by listlessness, energy by languor, the 
desire of exertion by the inclination for repose. 
Sleep, which shuns the light, embraces darkness, 
and they lie down together most lovingly under the 
sceptre of midnight 
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From the position of man in society, toil or em- 
ployment of some kind or other is an almost neces- 
sary concomitant of his nature— being essential to 
healthy sleep, and consequently to the renovation 
of our bodily organs and mental feculties. But as 
no general rule can be laid down as to the quality 
and quantity of labour best adapted to particular 
temperaments, so neither can it be positively said 
how many hours of sleep are necessary for the animal 
frame. When the body is in a state of increase, as 
in the advance from in&ncy to boyhood, so much 
sleep is required, that the greater portion of existence 
miay be fidrly stated to be absorbed in this way. It 
is not mere repose from action that is capable of 
recruiting the wasted powers, or restoring the nervous 
energy. Along with this is required that oblivion 
of feeling and imagination which is essential to, and 
which in a great measure constitutes, sleep. But if 
in mature years the body is adding to its bulk by 
the accumulation of adipose matter, a greater ten- 
dency to somnolency occurs than when the powers 
of the absorbents and exhalents are so balanced as 
to prevent such accession of bulk. It is during the 
complete equipoise of these animal functions that 
health is enjoyed in greatest perfection, for such a 
state pre-supposes exercise, temperance, and a tone 
of the stomach quite equal to the process of digestion. 



. Sleep and; sPtupor have been frequently treated 
of by pkysiological writers as if the two states were 
synonimous. This is not the case. In both there is 
insensibility, but it is easy to awake the person from 
sleep, and difficult, if not impossible, to arouse 
him from stupor. The former is a necessary law 
ci the animal economy; the latter is the result of 
diseased action. 

Birth and death are the Alpha and Omegar of exis- 
tence ; and life, to use the language of Shakspeare, 
« is rounded by a sleep." 

' When we contemplate the human frame in a state 
of vigour, an impression is made on the mind that it 
'is calculated to last for ever. One set of organs is 
laying down particles, and another taking them up 
with such exquisite nicety, that for the continual 
momentary waste there is continual momentary 
repair; and this is capable of going on with the 
strictest equality for half a century. 
' What is life ? These bodies are called living in 
which an appropriation of foreign matter is going 
on : death is where this process is at an end. When 
we find blood in motion, the process of appropriation 
is going on. The circulation is the surest sign of life. 
Muscles retain irritability for an hour or two after 
tnrculation ceases, but irritability is not life. Death is 
owing to the absence of this process of appropriation. 
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In sleep, as we shall more ftilly detail hereafter, 
many of the animal ftinctions go on, more espedelfy 
the vital ones of respiration and circulation. The 
one is dependent on the other, and impediments 
to either will cause death. Feeling and volition are 
at an end whenever the circulation ceases. 

Bodies, however, may be alive without thought, 
feeling, or voluntary motion. Of actual death there 
is only one unequivocal sign, which b putrefaction. 

Notwithstanding the renovating influence of sleep, 
which apparently brings up the lost vigour of the 
frame to a particular standard, there is a power in 
animal life which leads it almost imperceptibly on 
from in&ncy to second childhood, or that of old age. 
This power sleep, however healthy, is incapable of 
counteracting. The skin wrinkles, and every where 
shows marks of the ploughshare of Saturn; the adi- 
pose structure dissolves ; the bones become brittle ; 
the teeth have decayed or dropped out; the eye 
loses its exquisite sensibility to sight; the ear to 
sound ; and the hair is bleached to whiteness. These 
are accompanied with a general decay of the intel- 
lectual Acuities ; there is a loss of memory, and less 
sensibility to emotion ; the iris hues of fancy subside 
to twilight ; and the sphere of thought and action is 
narrowed. The principle of decay is implanted in our 
nature, and cannot be counteracted. Few people, 



however, die of mere decay, for death is generally 
accelerated by diseaBe. From sleep we awake to 
exertion — ^from death not at all, at least on this side 
of time. Methuselah in ancient, and Thomas Parr 
in modem times ate well, digested weU, and slept 
well ; but at length they each died. Death is omni- 
verous : " Is there not," says Job, " an appointed 
time to man upon earth ? are not his days also like 
the days of an hireling." << He shall return no more 
to his house, neither shall his place know him any 



more." 



CHAPTER n. 

THB SENSORIAL POWER. 

Mysterious principle of life ! by thee 

We thiiiky we feel, we move, we hear, we S6»: 

Sailing awhile on thy uncertain wave. 

The harboar that receives us is the grave. 

Anon, 

The sensorial power is merely another term for tfaoe 
sensibility and energy displayed by the nervous sjrs- 
tem. This system consists of four grand divisicMis. 
1. The Brain, appropriated to the mind. 2. The 
MeduUa Oblon^foia, appropriated to hearing, seeing, 
smell, and taste. 3. The MeduUa Spinalis^ appro- 
priated to touch and voluntary movement. 4. The 
Great SympcUhetic Nerve^ a]^propriated to the thorar 
die and abdominal viscera. Formerly these divisions 
were all included under one head ; and it was sup- 
posed that all the phenomena resulting from them 
were primarily to be referred to the brain, which 
was looked upon as the grand source of nervous^ 
^ergy, and the others merely its branches or subor- 
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dinate ramifications. But this doctrine is now almost 
imiversally abandoned by physiologists. It appears 
that the four great divisions are perfectly distinct; 
that the one does not originate firom the other, but 
that each constitutes a system by itself and rules 
over its own peculiar dass of functions. We think by 
the brain; we hear, see, smell, and taste by the nerves 
of the medulla oblongata ; we move and feel by those 
of the medulla spinalis ; while the heart throbs, and 
the stomach, intestines, liver, &c. act by means of 
the great sympathetic nerve. All these various ac- 
tions are performed by the sensorial power emanating 
from the nervous system. This power, however, is 
Bot un^nm in its operation, but capable of being 
increased or diminished, and, in some cases, of being 
suspended altogether. When it is increased, all our 
Acuities acquire an accession of sensibility ; when it 
gets exhausted, their powers decline in a correspond- 
ing degree, and fell at last into a state of torpor or 
deep. It is the active condition of this power which 
keeps them awake; and their vigour at any giveii 
pNsriod is in exact proportion to the copiousness with 
which it is diffused over them. As, however, the 
powers of voluntary motion of the external senses, 
and of the mind, are not always in operation, it fol- 
iows, that the sensorial power, so &r as they are 
concerned, is «imilarly circumstanced. The habitual 
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exertion of these Acuities exhausts it; and a certain 
portion of inertia or slumber is necessary to restore the 
vigour it had lost during its active condition. It is also 
to be remarked, that one organ cannot enjoy an excess 
of this power without depriving another of its due 
share. Thus, when the mental Acuities are intensely 
occupied, or, in other words, when an excessive 
quantity of sensorial energy is directed to them, we 
are in a great measure insensible to external impres- 
sions ; hence Newton, in a fit of intense thought, 
thrust his mistress's finger into his tobacco pipe, and 
Archimedes remained unmoved during the noise and 
slaughter of captured Syracuse. In like manner, strong 
bodily efforts remove the acuteness of mental sensa- 
tions, by occasioning a more equal distribution of sen- 
sorial power, and preventing it from accumulating too 
strongly on one point. The only functions in which 
it is never dormant are those of animal life ; and so 
long as we exist, it animates the heart and other 
viscera, thereby keeping up circulation, digestion, 
absorption, and the other vital powers. The cause 
of this difference is obvious. Those ftmctions are 
essential to existence ; and, by a wise law of nature, 
the sensorial power is directed to them, in an untired 
and ceaseless stream, so long as life endures. But 
even in their case its activity is not uniform, but liable 
to be modified by many of these circumstances which 
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affect it in the other &cultiesy over which its dominion 
is more precarious. In common with the latter, the 
vital functions may have an excessive or a diminished 
supply, and the phenomena thence resulting will be 
of a kindred nature. The only difference is, that in 
the one case the sensorial power may be completely 
dormant or exhausted, and the functions which it 
regulates suspended : in the other, it can never be so 
altogether, because its entire cessation, even for the 
shortest period, would destroy life. 



CHAPTER III. 



SliEEP IN GENERAL. 



Thou silent power ! whose welcome sway 

Charms every anxious thought away ; 

In whose divine oblivion drowned, 

Sore pain and weary toil grow mild, 

Love is with kinder looks beguiled, 

And grief forgets her fondly cherished wound. 

Akbnsidb. 

Sleep exists in two states — in the complete and 
incomplete. In the former, the sensorial power of 
the brain, medulla oblongata^ and medulla spinalis 
is suspended, while that of the sympathetic nerve 
undergoes no suspension. In other words, the Ac- 
tions of voluntary motion of the senses and of the 
mind are in abeyance, while those essential to life, 
go on as usuaL To produce such a suspension in 
the above faculties, their sensorial energy must be 
exhausted; it no longer flows to them, as in the 
-waking state, and a temporary cessation in their 
wonted actions is the inevitable consequence. The 
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only powers not arrested, are the involuntary oneis 
such as circulation, secretion, absorption, respiration, 
and digestion. Towards them the sensorial power 
is for ever directed from the cradle to the grave; 
cmd when it ceases to animate them, death ensues. 
Such is the case in complete sleep, but where it is 
incomplete, as in dreaming, only certain of the 
mental functions are arrested, while others continue 
to act as usual. In this latter state, also, the 
organs of sense and volition, though generally, 
are not necessarily suspended, as may be seen in 
night-mare, and many cases of sleep-talking and 
somnambulism. 

The third of the above conditions, or that which 
supposes a suspension in the powers of the mind, 
has been denied by some philosophers, especially the 
Cartesians, who imagine that the mental feculties 
are never for a moment inactive, but pursue inces- 
santly, whether we be asleep or awake, their career 
of thought. This doctrine, however, although main- 
tained by some of our best metaphysical writers, is 
exceedin^y unsatis&ctory : it receives no coimte- 
hance from our own consciousness, and seems un- 
susceptible of proof of any kind. 

There ought to be no di£ftculty in admitting that 
the mental powers inay cease to act in sleep, for the 
same thing undoubtedly happens in various other 
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oonditions. It is impossible to conceive any mental 
qseration taking place during many cases of catalepsy, 
or an apoplectic attack. In such instances, as well 
as in the lethargy attendant upon persons recovered 
from drowning, hanging, or suffocation from noxious 
vapours, there cannot be a question that the fiinctions 
of the mind are, for the time being, at an end. This, 
it is true, does not prove that the same circumstance 
occurs in sleep, but it shows that there is nothing 
impossible in these Acuities being suspended for a 
season; and as we have no evidence that they 
continue to operate during perfect sleep, we are 
bound to believe that at this time they really are 
suspended. 

Sleep, being a natural process, takes place in 
general without any very apparent cause. It be- 
comes, as it were, a habit, into which we insensibly 
fall at stated periods, as we &11 into other natural or 
acquired habits. But it differs frx>m the latter in 
this, that it cannot in any case be entirely dispensed 
with, although by custom we may bring ourselves to 
do with a much smaller portion than we are usually 
in the practice of indulging in. In this respect it 
bears a strong analogy to the appetite for food or 
drink. It has a natural tendency to recur every 
twenty-four hours, and the periods of its accession 
coincide with the return of night. 
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But though sleep becomes a habit into which we 
would naturally drop without any obvious, or very 
easily discovered cause, still we can often trace the 
origin of our slumbers ; and we are all acquainted 
with many circumstances which either produce or 
heighten them. I shall mention a few of these oausef. 

Heat has a strong tendency to produce sleep. We 
often witness this in the summer season, sometimes 
in the open air, but more frequently at home, and, 
above all, in a crowded church. An intolerable 
lassitude Ms over the spirit; we are unable to 
walk, or move, or think; our eyes become heavy 
and languid ; we are seized with yawning, and re- 
clining upon the first suitable object which presents 
itself drop into a profound slumber. This is perhaps 
the most rapid of all sleep, excepting that from apo- 
plexy, or narcotics. The mind seems in a few 
minutes to glide away, and sinks into a state of over- 
powering and almost instantaneous oblivion. The 
slumber, however, not being a natural one, and not 
occurring at the usual period, is seldom long: it 
rarely exceeds an hour, and when the person awakes 
from it, so &r from being refreshed, he is usually 
dull, thirsty, and feverish, and finds more than com- 
mon difficulty in getting his mental powers into their 
usual state of activity. 

A heated church and a dull sermon are almost 
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sure to proToke sleep. There are few men whose 
powers are equal to the task of oppbsmg the joint 
operation of two such potent influences. They act 
on the spirit like narcotics, and the person seems as 
if involved in a cloud of aconite or belladonna. The 
heat of the church m^ht be resisted, but the sermon 
is. irresistible. Its monotony fells in leaden accents 
upon the ear, and soon subdues the most powerftd 
attention. Variety, whether of sight or sound, 
prevents sleeps while monotony of all kinds is apt 
to induce it. The murmuring of a river, the sound 
t>f the Eolian harp, the echo of a distant cascade^ 
the ticking of a clock, the hum of bees under a 
burning sun, and the pealing of a remote bell, all 
exercise the same influence. So conscious was 
Boerhaave of the power of monotony, that in 
order, to procure sleep for a patient, he directed 
water to be placed in such a situation as to drop 
continually on a brass pan. When there is no ex- 
citement, sleep is sure to follow. We are all kept 
awake by some mental or bodily stimulus, and when 
that is removed our wakeftdness is at an end. Want 
of stimulus, especially in a heated atmosphere, pro- 
duces powerful effect but where sufficient stimulus 
exists, we overcome the effects of the heat, and keep 
awake in spite of it. Thus, in a crowded church, 
where a dull, inanimate preadier would throw the 
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coiigr^«tio& into a deep diuaber, eoeii a man m 
Chalmers would keep them m a itete of keen excite- 
ment. He woald anrest thdr attention^ and counter- 
a0t whatever tendency to sleep wonld otherwise 
have existed, in like manner, a prosing monoto* 
noQS) long-winded aequaintance is apt to make us 
dose^ while another of k lively, energetic conversation 
keeps us brisk and awake. It will generally be found 
that the reasoning fiunilties are those which are sooo* 
etot prostrated by slumber, and the imaginative the 
least BO. A person would more readily &11 asleep 
if listening to a profound piece of argum^tadon, 
than to a humorous or fimciful story; and probably 
more have slumbered over the pages of Bacon and 
Locke, than over those of Shakspeare and Milton. 

Cold produces sleep as well as heat, but to do so, 
a very low temperature is necessary, particularly 
with regard to the human race, for when cold is not 
excessive, it prevents instead of occasioning slumber : 
in illustration of which, I may mention the case of 
several unfortunate w<Hn^ who lived thurty-four dayii 
in a «na]l.room overwhdmed with the snow, and who 
scarcely slept during the whole of that period. In 
very northern and southern latitudes, persons often 
lose their, lives by lying down in a state of drowsi- 
ness occasioned by intense cold. The celebrated Dr. 
Solander: nearly perished from thia circumstance; 
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and as his case is one of great interest, I have inserted 
it in another pert of the work. 

The finished gratification of all ardent dedres has 
the efiect of inducing slumber : hence^ after any keen 
excitement, the mind becomes exhansted, and speedily 
relapses into this state* Attention to a single sensa- 
tion has the same effect This has been exemplified 
in the case of all kinds of monotony, where there is 
m want of variety to stimidate the ideas, and keep 
them on the alert ^* If the mind,'' says Cullen, << is 
attached to a single sensation, it is brought very 
nearly to the state of the total absence of impression ;" 
or, in other words, to the state most closely bordering 
upon sleep. Remove those stimuli which keep it 
employed, and sleep ensues at any time. 

Any thing which mechanically determines the 
blood to the brain, has the same efiect, such as whirl- 
ing round for a great length of time, ascending a 
lofiy mountain, or swinging to and fro. The first 
and last of these actions give rise to much giddiness, 
followed by intense slumber, and at last by death, if 
they be continued too long. By lying flat upon a 
mill-stone while performing its evolutions, sleep is 
soon produced, and death, without pain, would be 
the result, if tiie experiment were protracted suffi- 
ciently. Lunatics are said to be much less afiected 
.by swinging, than other persons; and accordingly it 
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is often used to diBCoyer whether madneM be real or 
cHily feigned. Apoplexy, which consists of a turgid 
state of tiie cerebral vessels, produces perhaps the 
most complete sleep that is known, in so &r that, 
while it continues, it is utterly impossible to waken 
the individual : no stimulus, however powerfid, has 
any influence in arousing his dormant fiumlties. 
When, however, the cerebral determination is the 
result of acute disease, and does not go the length of 
oppressing the brain, sleep is prevented, and an accu* 
mulation of sensorial power takes place. This is 
seen in fevers and various other disorders. 

The power of narcotics is hardly less remarkaMe. 
Their operation is a gradual one. At first a slight 
drowsiness comes on, succeeded by a complete sus* 
pcnsioa of the intellectual powers, and of the organs 
oi the senses and voluntary motion. Thought, mus* 
cular movement, and sensation of every kind, are 
suspended. It is truly a complete slumber-«no one 
faculty, save the vital organs, being in operation. 

Full-bodied phlegmatic persons are naturally 
much better sleepers than others. This I conceive 
to proceed from two causes ; Itt^ from the greater 
pressure of blood on their brain; and 2df from 
their natural dispositions being less airy, sensitive, 
and irritable than those of opposite temperaments. 
Their minds are usually of an obtuser cast, their 
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sensibilities less acute, and their susceptibility to 
impressions of all kinds of a &r inferior description. 
They have more of the animal in their nature; 
and impressions which would operate with keen 
power upon finer spirits, produce no effect upon 
their impassive frames of mind. 
. Too feeble a cerebral circulation has precisdy the 
same effect as the opposite state. Thus, excesnve 
loss of blood excites sleep; and, generally speaking, 
there is less determination of blood to the brain in 
slumber than in the waking state. ^^ 

A heavy meal, especially if the stomach is at the 
same time weak, is apt to induce sleep. In ordinary 
circumstances, the sensorial power residing within 
this viscus is sufficient to carry on its functions, but 
when an excess of food is thrown upon it, it is then 
unequal to ftimish, from its own resources, the 
necessary powers of digestion. In such a case it 
draws upon the whole body— upon the chest, the 
limbs, &C These parts supply it with the sensorial 
power of which it is deficient ; and by their aid it is 
able to perform that which by its own unassisted 
means it never could have accomplished. But mark 
the consequences of this accommodation I The 
granters of the draft suffer by their own generosity ; 
and by enabling the stomach to get out of difficulty, 
they get into it themselves. The extremities beoomlB 
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cold, the respiration heayy and stertorous, and the 
brain torpid. In consequence of the state of the 
latter organ, sleep ensues. It had parted with that 
portion of sensorial energy which kept it acUve and 
awake; and by supplying another viscus with the 
means of getting on, is thrown itself into a state 0f 
temporary weakness and oblivion. 

When, therefore, the sensorial power which keeps 
our fiumlties in activity is exhausted, we naturally 
ftdl asleep. As the exhaustion of this power, how- 
ever, is a gradual process, so is that of slumber. We 
glide insensibly into it, as from life into death ( and 
while the mind remains poised, as it were, between 
sleep and the opposite condition, it is pervaded by a 
strange oonlbsion which almost amounts to mild deli* 
rium : the ideas dissolve their connection from it one 
by one; those which remaui longest behind are fidnt, 
visionary, and indistinct; and its own essence becomes 
so vague and diluted, that it melts away into the 
nothingness of slumber, as the morning vapours are 
blended with the surrounding air by the solar heat 
Previous to the accession of sleep, a feeling of 
universal lassitude prevails. This sensation heralds 
in the phenomena of slumber, and exhibits itself in 
yawning, heaviness of the eyes, indifference to sur- 
rounding objects, and all the characteristics of fatigue* 
If the person be seated, his head nods and droops ; 
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and, in all caBes> the muscles become relaxed, and 
the limbs thrown into that state most &yourable for 
complete muscular inaction. The lying position b, 
consequently^ that best adapted for sleep, and the 
one which is intuitively adopted for the purpose. 
The organs of the senses do not relapse into simul- 
taneous repose ; but suspend their respective func- 
tions gradually and successively; — sight, taste, smell, 
hearing, and touch parting with sensation in the order 
in which they here stand, and gliding insensibly 
away. In the same manner, the muscles do not 
become simultaneously relaxed—those of the limbs 
giving way first, then those of the neck, and lastly 
the miukdes of the spine. Nor do the ext^nal senses, 
on awaking, recover all at once their usual vigour. 
We, for some seconds, neither hear, nor see, nor 
smell, nor taste, nor touch with our usual acuteness. 
Ordinary sights dazzle our -eyes; ordinary sounds 
confuse our ears ; ordinary odours, tastes, and sensa- 
tions, our nose, our tongue, and our touch. They 
awake successively, one after its fellow, and not in 
ike same instant. 

Sleep also produces important .changes in other 
parts of the system. The rapidity of the circulation 
is diminished, and, as a necessary consequence, that 
of respiration; but the latter function does not part 
otherwise with any of its customary vigour ; on the 
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contrary, it acquires an accession of energy, breath- 
ing being more full than in the waking state; the 
pulse also, though slower, is stronger. Animal heat 
is slightly reduced upon the surftice, while digestion, 
absorption, and nutrition, all proceed with increased 
energy. On this account, sleep is the period in 
which the regeneration of the body chiefly takes 
place, and in which nourishment is most copiously 
infused into the blood. This law also governs 
the vegetable kingdom, the productions of which 
increase more during the night than at any other 
period of their existence. The intellectual and 
voluntary powers being dormant, is the obvious oanse 
why some of the functions, and the stomach among 
others, acquire an increase of action, for the sensorial 
power which belongs to the former being withdrawn 
from them for a season, is directed to other channels. 
Were there even no augmentation of power given to 
the nutritive process at this period, the body would 
be more thoroughly strengthened than when awake, 
for all those actions which weaken it in the latter 
condition are at rest, and it remains in a state of 
quietude. If there be any parts in which the vigour 
of the vascular action is diminished, they are the brain 
and organs of volition. The activity of the former is 
increased by a vigorous flow of blood to it, and con- 
sequently when it b comparatively inert, as in sleep. 
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the sangnmeons cmrent must be somewiiat dinldtai- 
ished.* The latter, by being inert, also requil^ei telfe 
vaBcular action, as is shown by the lower tem{)eratunk 
of the surfiu^ which takes place daring the sltun- 
beiing state. At the same time, although thenHb 
no increase of heat on the snrfece, the perspiralAiik 
is augmented. According to Sanctorius, a penidti 
sleeping some hours undisturbed, will perspire ins^ 
sibly twice as much as one awake. This tendency W 
sleep to produce perspiration, is strikingly exhibited 
in diseases of debility, or where there is acid in tiie 
stomach; in which cases, it is particulariy apt to 
ensue \ whence the nocturnal sweats so prevailiilg, 
and so d^trucdve in all cachectic afiections. Sanet6- 
rius ferther states that the insensible perspiration - Is 
not only more abundant, but less acrimonious duri% 
deep than in the waking state ; that if diminished 
during the day, the sttcceeding sleep is disturb^ 
and broken; that the diminution in consequence of 
too -short a sleep, disposes to fever, unless the equili- 
brium is established on the following day by a 
inore copious perspiration. Owing to liie noctuftial 



* There is a oate related by Bltunenbach of a person who had 
been trepanned, and whose brain was observed to sink when he was 
asleep, and to swell out when he was awake — a proof of the diminished 
circulation in that organ ddring the ileejping state. 
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•WMt^ tlie tody is always somewhat lighter when 
we get up in the morning than when we lie down 
at night 

M. Castd obsenresy* that the greater part of ani- 
mals sleep longer in winter than in summer. This 
htctf fimnded upon nature, should be eonrerted into 
a kw of health for man. It is precisely on account 
of perqriration that in the first of these seasons sleq|> 
is more necessary than in the second. In the one 
seasoHjthe want of perspiration during day is furnished 
in sleqp; in the other^ the diurnal sweat supplies 
that of the night, and renders much sleep less neces- 
sary. In other words, during summer the perspira- 
tion is so much excited by atmospheric temperature, 
that a few hours are sufficient to give issue to the 
fluids which have to be expelled by this means. For 
the same reason, the inhabitants of very cold climates 
sleep more than those who live in the warmer 
latitudes. 

Animals which prey by night, such as the cat, the 
QwU &C., pass the greater part of their time in sleep, 
while those that do not are longer awake than 
asleep. They slumber during a part of the night, 
and remain awake so long as the sun continues 



^ ** Jouroal CompUmenlilft." 
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above the honzon. The ^eff^mity of the former 
ctens of fluinift lft to sleep in the day^tiqie seems tQ 
proceed from the structure of their eyes, as they see 
inuch better in darkness than lights and consequently 
pais in slumber that period in which their visicm is 
of least avail to them. 

Ffosat the inereased irritability of the frame, and 
relaxed state of the cutaneous vessels during sleep, 
the system is peculiarly liable to be acted upon hf 
all impressions, especially of cold ; and those who 
&U asleep e]q)osed to a currait c^ air, are &r more 
liable to feel the bad consequences thereof than if 
they were broad awake^ By a law of naJkure, the 
sensilnUty of the system is inctreaaed by any suspeof 
sion of the mental or voluntary powers, for the same 
reason that it is diminished so soon as these powers 
resume their actions 

On awaking from sleep, the secretions of the 
lungs, kidneys, and salivary glands are more viscid 
than during day. The cause of this is obvious ; not 
being evacuated for several hours, their thinner 
portions are absorbed: hence, the urine is high- 
coloured and sedimentous, the saliva viscid, and the 
phlegm from the lungs and trachea thick and tough. 
All these secretions, in common with those of the 
nostrils, ears, eyes, &c., are more scanty during sleep 
than at other times. An exception, however, to this 
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remtrkt to flu* at the vrfnarf leoretkMi It eonccnmed^ 
sometlmet ooeurt in the cftie of dninkardii, who 
often make water much more coptoudy at olght than 
in the day-time. 

The ftatnre of the body i« greater when we awake 
in the morning than when we lie down at night 
Mr. WaMe, Rector of Aynho, in Northamptonehlre, 
having meafured a great many sedentary people and 
labovren of all ages and shapes, found the differenee 
In this respeot to be nearly an Inch. This olroum- 
•lanoe Is owing to the state of the Intenrerbral oar- 
tflagM, whieh yield In some measure to the weight 
of the body In the erect posture, and recover their 
elastielty during the period of repose when this 
pressure is taken off them. 

A prhHf we might expect that the pupil of the eye 
would be largely dilated during sleep. In consequenoe 
of the light being shut out, but the reverse is the 
ease. On opening the eye-lid cautiously, it is seen 
id be oontraoted ; it then quivers with an irreguhu* 
motion, as if disposed to dilate, but at length ceases 
to move, and remains In a contracted state till the 
person awakes. 

In talking of the influence of sleep upon the body, 
the cfarcumstance of stertorous breathing, or snoring, 
e^ which some persons are addicted, is worthy of 
remark. It will be ibund that such individuals are 
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either of a stout apoplectic make ; that they snuff 
excessively ; or sleep with their mouths open. Stertor, 
or snoring, is a symptom of determination of blood 
to the head ; and whenever there is a tendency to 
cerebral congestion, it will be found a pretty constant 
attendant Snuffing, by obstructing the nasal pas- 
sages, and compelling the person to breathe through 
the mouth, has often the same effect; and if he 
respires in the latter manner, whether he snuffs or 
not, more or less stertor generally ensues. 

I have alluded to yawning as one of the symptoms 
which usher in sleep, but it follows as well as pre- 
cedes this state. It seems an effort of nature to 
restore the just equilibrium between the flexor and 
extensor muscles. The former have a nattural pre- 
dominancy in the system; and on being btigiied, 
we, by an effort of the will, or rather by a species of 
instinct, put the latter into action for the purpose of 
redressing the balance and pobing the respective 
muscular powers. We do the same thing on awalung, 
or even on getting up from a recumbent posture — 
the flexors in such circumstances having prevailed 
over the extensors, which were in a great mdMure 
inert 

The degree of profoundness of sleep differs greaily 
in different individuals. The nspose of some is ex- 
tremely deep ; that of others quite the reverse. The 
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ibrmer will scarcely obey the roar of a cannon ; the 
jatter will start at the chirping of a cricket, or the 
fidntest dazzling of the moonbeams. Man is almost 
the only animal in whom nmch varie^ is to be found 
in this respect The lower grades are distinguished 
l^ a certain character so &r as their slumber is 
ooncemedi and this character runs through the 
whole race-— thus, all haresy cats, &c are light 
sleepers; all bearsi turtles, badgers, &c. are the 
reverse* In man, the varieties are infinite. Much 
of this dq>ends upon the temperament of the indivi- 
dfial, and much upon education. 
' A heavy-minded phlegmatic person is a great 

sleeper: he not only slumbers long, but profoundly, 

• 'I • 

lynd is insensible to very powerftil impressions. A 
person of an irritable, nervous, hypochondriac tem- 
perament is the reverse of all this. He lulls himself 
to rest with difficulty, iMid is easily aroused from it 
The. slightest sound, the feeblest glimmer of light 
rieflected upon him, breaks the enchantment of his 
repose, and restores him to wakefulness. 

The profoundness of sleep differs also during the 
same night For the first four or five hours, the 
sV^ber is much heavier thai\ towards morning. The 
oania of such difference is obvious, tor we go to bed 
eifbausted by previous ^ttigue, and consequently 
ei\joy sound repose, but in the course of a few hours, 
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the necesBity for this gradually abates, and the 
slumber becomes much lighter. From this drcam- 
stance, dreams are much more apt to ensue in tin 
morning than in the early part of the night 

Persons who are much in the habit of having 
their repose broken, seldom sleep either long or 
profoundly, however much they may be left undis- 
turbed. This is shown in the case of sddiers and 
seamen, mothers, nurses, and keepers. 

The position usually assumed in sleep has been 
mentioned ; but sleep may ensue in any posture of the 
body : persons fell asleep on horseback, and continue 
riding in this state for a long time, widiout being 
awakened. Horses sometunes sleep for hoiirs in the 
standing posture ; and the circumstance of somnam- 
bulism shows that the same thing may occur in tiie 
human race. 

Disease exercises a powerftd influence upon sleep. 
All affections attended with acute pain prevent it, 
in consequence of the undue accumulation which 
they occasion of sensorial power. This is especially 
the case where there is much determination of blood 
to the head, as in phrenitic aJBTections, and fevers in 
generaL The active or ^raking state of the system is 
kept up liy an increased impetus of arterial blood to the 
brain. In sleep, therefore, as I have already stated, 
there is less determination fo that organ tbsuk in the 
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WttkiDg state. This is inyariably the case in healthy 
slumber, for these cases of profound sleep arising 
from apoplexy, or similar causes, such as drunken- 
ness, or a heavy meal, do not come under this 
denomination. Sleep is always much disturbed in 
water of the chest In this disease, the penon fre- 
quently starts awake with a feeling of much oppres- 
sion, and difficulty of breathing, which sensation is 
so characteristic, that when it occurs in doubtftd 
eases of the disease, we may, with consideraUe cer- 
tainty, declare that hydrothorax exists. Such was 
iSbe opinion of Dr. CuUen, who &rther states, that 
he has not found this S3/mptom attending the 
empyema, or any other disease of the thorax ; and, 
therefore, when it attends a difficulty of breathings 
attended with any, the smallest symptom, of dropsy, 
he has had no doubt in concluding the presence of 
water in the chest ; and has always had his judgment 
oonfirmed by the s3nnptoms which afterwards ap- 
peared. Almost every disease affects sleep, more 
or less ; some preventing it altogether, some limitfaig 
the natural proportion, some inducing foarfol dreams, 
and all acting with a power proportioned to the 
direct or indirect influence, which they exercise 
upon the sensorium. 

Sleep is much modified by habit Thus, an old 
artiDery-man often ei\)oys tranquil repose, while the 



Quakoa are thiindcsrii^ around iii]D;jai engltiecitihab 
hem known to &U asle^ within a boiler, ivIA^llii 
fidb>W9 were beating U on the outside with thftf' 
ponderous hammers; and the repose of a nffler 'In 
no ways incommoded 1^ the ndse 4d Mb mSL^^ 
Sound ceases to be a stimulus to sooh me^p'^tthd- 
what woidd have proved an inexpressible annoj^toiiAe 
to others, is by th«n altogether unheeded* Itiseeili^ 
mon for carriers to sleep cm horseback, andoeaduneii'' 
on their coaches. During tiiebatde of the NUe^mae^ 
boys were so exhausted, that tiieyiall asleep' OB'lte' 
deck, amid the deafening thunder of that diewjMd 
ev^gagement Nay, riknce itself may become a ^ 
stimulufi^ while, Bound ceases to be-so^ TliittVi'<i*^ 
miller bein^ very ill, his mffl was stoj^ped tiiitt hif*^ 
might not be di»torbed by itp noises bat this, »1iit^- 
from inducing sleeps prevented it altogelher $ and W-' 
did not take^pkce tiU Ihs mill was seta-gokig f^Bib.'* 
For the same reason, the profnietor of some vast- ' 
inm^works, who. slept doee to them amid the inees- ' 
sent din of hammers^ fecges, and blast fiunaeei^ 
would awahejC-there. was any eesimtion of the noto^' 
during the ih|^ . ' ' ^ 

The effects of hdut may be ilhtstratod in vafiocm 
other waya* << If a person, for Inslaiioe, is aeeds* 
tmned to go to rest axactly at nine o'clock' in the 
efvaing, and to rise agaiajutsix-ln the tnoifikig^ 
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tiMHigh the tine of goiskg to sleep be oeeeiloiialljr 
peotmoted till twelve, he will yet awake at hie utual 
hfmr of eixi or if hie sleep be eontinued by darkness, 
quietudeto or other oaosest till the day be ftrther 
adMseedf the desire of sleep will retnm in the 
efmng at nhie.'' 

If there is a necessity for our getting up at a 
certain henrt we have^ in oonsequence of the anxious 
state of the mind» more than astml diffleulty in 
fhlliag asleep^ and when wo do so, we are almost 
siiee>to awake a% or beft>re, the stipulated time. ' 

I SeasMS and soldiers on duty can, from habit, sleep 
when they wiU^ and wake wlien they wilL The 
Eqiperor Napoleon was a striking instance of this 
f^ I Captain Barclay, when peribrming his extrap 
or^jtiiary fbat of walUng 1000 miles in as many 
suf^oepsive honrs» obtained at last such a'mastery 
over himself that he M asleep the instant he lay 
domu Some persons cannot sleep from home, 
or. on a different bed from their usual onei some 
caoaoi sleep on a hard, others on a soft bed. Alow 
pOleiw prevents. sleep in some, a high one in others. 
The fiusulty of remahiing asleep for a great length of 
tim% is possessed by some individuals* Such was 
the qasei with Quin» the celebrated player, who oouM 
slumber for twenty-four hours successively— with 
ElisiifelsMi Orvin, who spent three-fourths of her life 
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in sleep — ^with Elizabeth Perkms, who slept for a 
week or a fortnight at a time — ^with Mary Lyall, who 
did the same for six successive weeks— ^md with 
many others, more or less remarkable. 

A phenomenon of an opposite character is also 
sometimes observed, for there are individuals who 
can subsist upon a surprisingly small portion of 
sleep. The celebrated General Elliot was an instance 
of this kind: he never slept more than four hours 
out of the twenty-four. In all otiier respects, he 
was strikingly abstinent ; his food consisting wholly 
of bread, water, and vegetables. In a letter com- 
municated to Sir John Sinclair, by John Gordon, 
Esq. of Swiney, Caithness, mention is made of a 
person, named James Mackay, of Skerray, who died 
in Strathnaver in the year 1797, aged ninety-one : 
he only* slept, on an average, four hours in. the 
twenty-four, and was a remarkably robust and 
healthy man. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, and 
the illustrious surgeon, John Hunter, only slept five 
hours during the same period ; and the sleep of the 
active-minded is always much less than that of the 
listless and indolent* The celebrated French General 
Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane, that during 
a whde year's campaigns, he had not above one 
hour's sleep in the twenty-four. Mr. Gt>och gives 
an instance of a man, who slept only for fifteen 



miautet out of the twenty-four hours, and even thii 
wi« only a kind of dozing, and not a perfect deep : 
notwithstanding which, he enjoyed good health, and 
reached hit leventy-third year. I strongly suiipeot 
there must be some mistake in this case, for It is not 
conceivable that human nature could subsist upon 
such a limited portion of repose. Instances have 
been related of persons who nsver sUpii but these 
must be regarded as purely fitbulous. 

« 

Age modifies sleep materially. When a man is 
about his grand climacteric, or a few years beyond 
it, he slumbers less than at any former period of his 
life, but very young children always sleep away the 
most of their time. At this early period, the nerves 
being extremely sensitive and unaccustomed to im- 
pressions, become easily fetiguod. As the children 
get older, the brain, besides becoming liabituated to 
such impressions, acquires an accession of sensorial 
power, which tends to keep it longer awake. For 
the first two or three years, children sleep more 
than once in the twenty-four hours. The state of 
the foetus has tnsen denominated, by some writers, a 
continued sleep, but the propriety of this definition 
may be doubted, for the mind having never yet 
manifested itseli^ and the voluntary organs never 
having been exercised^ can hardly be said to exist 
in slumber, a conditi0n which supposes a previous 
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waking state of the functions. Middle-aged anfh 
active persons seldom de^ above eight or iiifl«. 
hours in the twenty-four, however much longer tb^. 
may lie in bed, while a richy lazy, and . gor ma o di a lB g 
citizen will sleep twelve or thirteen hiour» at a tamai 

It is worthy of remark, that as the sleep of cUUk 
hood is not only longer, but more profoundy -oo^ 
during that period, the sensibility of £he nervesy and': 
their power of conducting the living priacijplf^ is: 
greater than at any succeeding stage of li&«^ The 
animal functions are performed with greater ftiw^^. 
dom : and while the strength of the mental ftoulties 
is, slowly but gradually expanding, there is a but^ST'- 
ancy and hilarity of spirits, sddom attendant M ^^\~ 
age of maturity. i ^: 

,When life has ripened ixto << the toight eoASiini- 
mate flower of manhood," and the animal pmohinft. 
has attained thefuU mAturi^ of ks powers* the miiK^, 
for many succeeding yeanv proceeds, onward to inn . 
provement^ till the springs of bedUy action beeon^L 
ing rusted, the sun of life dedines from its meridians ; 
The exercises which delighted us in youthfiil days, T 
b^^ to be felt too severe, and we beoome slower 
in pur motions. Nervous sensilMlity is blunted, and., 
the powers of the living principle are not so-^easily 
restored after exhaustion. The qreiiight beeomm > 
dimmed, and the ear less acute. <^ tiie .piydsatiOns of 
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sound. Manliood, by slow, yet sure degrees, be^ 
comes metauMMPphosed into ^ the lean and slippered 
paiMilootty'' and'the decay of animal power ends in 
iti.«Ktinotiott— »tiiat i% in death. 

Steqp is grea% modified in old people. They 
u0«itfl|^ lumber little, and not at all profoundly. 
Sometimes, bovrever, when they get into a state of 
ddtage^ in eonisequence of extreme old age, the 
pli«nMi0Ba of childhood onee more appears, and they 
pass ^the greater part of their time in sleep. The 
repoM of ^le aged is most apt to take place imme* 
d]8l4y sAer taking food, while they solicit it in vain 
at Unt period at which, during the former years of 
tbeto Mrcto, they had been accustomed to ei^oy it 
The celebrated De Moivre slept twenty hours out 
of the twesty«foiir, and Thomas Parr latterly slept 
awiry>by ftur the greater part of his existence. 

•ttese who eat heairtily, and have strong digestive 
powers, wnlaUy ik^ mnoh. This, as in the case 
already mentieaed, I would iBq>ute to the great 
quantity oi sensorial power required for the stomach; 
tt,^ drafted from the whole system for the use of 
this 'Orgauj and the brain, in common with other 
peflrts, ftimishing its quota, is thrown into that state 
oiimttia or collapse which produces slumber. The 
greaiti- portion of sleep required by in&nts is also 
owingii ia part, to the prodigious activity of their 
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digestive powers, which act in a similar maimer upon 
the brain. The majority of animals sleep after eat- 
ing, and man has a strong tendency to do the same 
thing, especially when oppressed with heat. In some 
oomitries this practice is very general, although it has 
not yet fortunately established itself in Great Britain. 
In the summer season, a strong inclination is often felt 
to sleep after dinner, when the weather is very warm. 

A heavy meal, which produces no uneasy feeling 
while the person is awake, will often do so if he 
fidb asleep. According to Dr. Darwin, this pro- 
ceeds from the sensorial actions being increased, 
when the volition is suspended. The digestion from 
this circumstance goes on with increased rapidity: 
** heat is produced in the system &ster than it is 
expended; and operating on the sensitive actions, 
carries them beyond the limitations of pleasure, pro- 
ducing, as is conunon in such cases, increased fre- 
quency of pulse." In this case, incomplete sleep is 
supposed, for when the slumber is perfect, no sensa- 
tion whatever, either painftd or the reverse, can be 
experienced. 

Talking of the effect of food, it appears that the 
feeling of sleep is most strong while the food remains 
on the stomach, shortly after the accession of the 
digestive process, and before that qieration which 
converts the nourishment into chyle has taken j^aoe. 
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I am of opinion that we rarely paM the whole of 
any one night in a state of perfect slumber. My 
reason for supposing this is^ that we very seldom 
remain during the whole of that period in the 
position in which we fell asleep. This change of 
posture must have been occasioned by some emotion, 
however obscure, affecting the mind, and, through 
it, the organs of volition ; whereaB, in perfect slum- 
ber, according to my view of the case, we experience 
no emotion whatever. 

Some animals, such as the hare, sleep with their 
eyes open; and I have known similar instances in 
the human sulject* But the organ is dead to the 
ordinary stimulus of light, and sees no more than if 
completely shut. 

There are two kinds of complete sleep — the light 
and the profound. So &r as the extinction of the 
usual &culties goes, they are equally perfect, but 
the first ii more easily broken than the other, and 
also muc^ more healthy. Sleep also may be natural 
or diseased, the former proceeding from such causes 
as exhaust the sensorial power, such as &tigue, 
pain, or protracted anxiety of mind ; the latter from 
cerebral congestion, such as apoplexy, drunken- 
ness, or plethora. The great distinction between 
these varieties is, that the one can be broken by 
moderate stimnli, while the other requires either 
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excessive stimuli^ or the removal of the cause, which 
gave rise to it. 

Generally speaking, the larger the brain of any. . 
annual is, in proportion to the size of his body» the ., 
greater is his necessity for a considerable portion of >; 
sleep. Birds and fishes, which have small brains^y^ 
require less indulgence in this respect than most land . 
animals. Camiverous animals, also, sleep more than 
those of the herbiverous race. 

During sleep, the organs of vision acquire a ^eat , 
accession of sensibility — so much so, that they are , ^ 
extremely dazzled by a dear light This, it is truc^^,. 
happens on opening our eyes upon a brilliant glan^ 
even when we are awake, after having kept them, 
closed for a considerable time, but the phenomenon ,, 
is much stronger when we have been previously in ; 
deep slumber. . .1 

On being suddenly awaked firom profound sleej^.^ 
our ideas are exceedingly confused ; and it is some.^ ^ 
time before we can be made to compreh^id what. j#^ ;.^ 
said to us. For some moments we neither hear nor ^ 
see with our usual distinctness, and are, in &ct, in 
a state of temporary reverie. 

During complete sleep, no sensation whatever is ; 
experienced by the individual : he neither feeb pain^ 
hunger, thirst, or the ordinary desires of nature. He .• 
maybe awakened to a sense of such feelings by theiit 
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vdiemenoo, bat during perfect repoie he hai no 
ooniciouineM whatever that they exiited. For the 
•aoie reason, we may touch him without his feeling 
It;' neither is he sensible to sounds^ or to the in* 
fliienoe of light, or odours. When, however, the 
slmnber is not very profcund, ho may hear music or 
conversation, and have a sense of pain, and hunger, 
and thirst ; and although not awaked by such circum- 
stances, may recollect them afterwards. These im* 
pressioos, caught by the senses, often give rise to 
the nuiet extraordinary mental combhiations, and 
form the ground^work of the most elaborate dreams. 

A person who Ms asleep near a dhurch, the bell 
of wMcb is ringing, may hear the sound during the 
whMe of his slumber, and be nevertheless aroused 
by its sudden cessation. Here the sleep could not 
be profound ; had It been so, his organs of hearing 
must have been inse^ible to the sound. In this 
case, the noise of the bell was no stimulus ; it was its 
oeii a tten which, by breaking the monotony, became 
so,* and caused the slumberer to awake. 

Jn low typhus, cynanche maligna, and other similar 
affections, the petechiss generally appear during 
tietfpf >^en the general circulation is least vigorous ; 
while the paroxysms of reaction, or delirium, take 
pdad^'in the morning, when it is strongest 

Hi 'reotfterlng from long protracted illnesses, ao« 
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compenied with miich want of rest, we generally 
sleep much*— to more, indeed, than during the most 
perfect health. This seems to be a provisicm of 
nature for restoring the vigour which had been lost 
during diseaBe, and bringing back the body to its 
former state. So completely does this appear to be 
the case, that as soon as a thorough restoration to 
health takes place, the portion of sleep diminishes 
till it is brought to the standard at which it originally 
stood before the accession of illness. 

As sleep is prevented by the influence of light, it 
follows that the hours of darkness are those aj^pro- 
priated by nature for repose. It is evidently 
intended that men should slumber during night, and 
labour during day. This, as we have already said, is 
not a conventional rule established by the customs of 
society, but a law founded by nature herself. When 
the sun is up, there is a salubrity and deamess in the 
atmosphere, which point out that this is the time for 
Idbour and enjoyment, and not for sleep. This law 
is obeyed by every animal, except by those few 
varieties which prowl in the dark for their prey; and 
is universally followed by man, when he continues 
unsophisticated by the prepost^ous usages of foshion- 
able society, which turn day into night, and wan- 
tonly pervert the most benificent gifts of heaven. 
During night, the atmosphere is damp and unwhole- 
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some, and evidently unfitted for the performance of 
any healthful occupation in the open air. In remain- 
ing within doors, therefore, man is only consulting the 
ImwB of nature^ which point out the necessity of sus- 
pending his labours at this period, and betaking 
himself to rest, that he may be able to resume 
them with greater safety and advantage to himself, 
when the sun is above the horizon. Day is, then, 
the time for being awake, and night for sleep. But, 
by custom, this law may be perverted, and the desire 
for slumber, instead of conung on at the natural hour, 
may take place in the morning, or at whatever period 
H may have been established by the influence of habit. 
After continuing a certain time asleep, we awake, 
stretch ourselves, open our eyes, rub them, and yawn 
several times. At the moment of awaking, there is 
some confusion of ideas, but this immediately wears 
away. Almost at once the &oulties of the mind, 
from being in utter torpor, begin to act; the senses, 
one afier the other, come into operation, and we 
•tart afresh into active existence. Instead of the 
listlessness, bissitude, and general &tigue experienced 
on lying down, we feel vigorous and refreshed ; our 
thoughts are more strong and composed ; we think 
more clearly, coolly, and rationally, and can often 
comprehend with ease what perplexed and bafBed 
our understandings the previous night 



CHAPTEE IV. 



USE OF 8LESP. 



1 

/I 



Tirtd luitBn't Jdad ftonii» ImIidx dmp^ 

Youvo. 

Sleep is a proviBion of nature for restoring the 
rtrengtfi expended during wakefulness. Both the 
mind and body have a constant tendency to ex- 
heostion; they become &tigued by exercise^ and 
can only recover their usual vigour by intervals of 
repose. There is also another use which Richerand) 
with his accustomed sagacity, has pointed ov£ 
** The exciting causes to which our organs are sub- 
jected during the day^ tend progressively to increase 
their action. The throbbings of the heart, tor 
instance, are more frequent at night tiian in the 
morning; and this action, gradually accelerated, 
would soon be carried to such a degree* of activity 
as to be inconsistent with life, if its velocity were' 
not moderated at intervals by the recurrence or 
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•leep." Sleep, therefore, leitens the rapidity of the 
circulation, and, on this account, the puUo in lower 
than during the waking state. It is also the period 
when nutrition is carried on most vigorously, conse- 
quently the growth of all animab proceeds during its 
continuance with increased activity: this bet was 
well known to Lord Bacon. 

The cure of almost every disease is &voured by 
sleep. Owing to the activity of the absorbent system^ 
many swellings are diminished at this period which 
increase during the waking state i for instance, 
oedema of the extremities, which often disappears 
during night) and recurs in the day-time, even when 
th<f patient keeps his bed— a proof that its disappear- 
ance does not always depend upon the posture of the 
fcjody. All internal evacuations, such as diarrhoeai 

The strength given to the mind by slumber, is 

not lesp remarkable than that with which it inspires 
.li- 
the body. It invigorates^ refreshes, and fiUs it with 

new ideas. The intimate connection between the 

mental and corporeal powers, is at all times such, 

thi^ they equally feel the consequences of abundant 

or deficient rest : the action which they exert upon 

each other is reciprocal, and whenever the one is 

affected, the other is sure to suffer in a correspond- 

ii^jB^ degree. Thus, great uneasiness of body pro* 
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duces &tigue of mindy and extreme mental exhaustion 
debilitates the frame. From sleep, therefore, the 
mind derives fully as much benefit as the body. If 
this were not the case, mere muscular quietude oi^lit 
to compensate to the latter for any want of sleep, 
but we know that it is very different, and that the 
body, however little it exerts itself, is debilitated 
even in a single day, if the mind is deprived of its 
accustomed repose. The circumstance of a person 
being a long and sound sleeper, is considered by 
Cardan as highly &vourable to longevity. 

Sleep, then, is a wise natural law, and its existence 
is indispensable to life. Without it, the frame would 
sink into &tal debility, and the mental frmctions 
become utterly imbecile and perverted. It is the 
grand restorer of nature; the talisman which enables 
the body to recover the sensorial power expended in 
the waking state; the dimr viUB which animates with 
Clergy the corporeal and intellectual &culties. Its 
uses, indeed, appear so manifest in a thousand cir- 
cumstances, that to detail them at length is altogether 
unnecessary. They are felt and recognised by man- 
kind as so indispensable to strength, to happiness, 
and to life itself, that he who dispenses with that 
portion of repose requked by the wants of nature, is, 
in reality, curtailing the duration of his own existence. 



CHAPTER V. 



HLBBP OP PLANTM. 



It opaacd lit flm-HIni ktvit to tlM light, 
And abut thtro bcoMth tlM kiiNi of night. 

8itittir. 

DuRiMo night, plants seem to exist in a stala 
analogous to sleep. At this time they get relaxecU 
while their leaves droop, and beeomo folded to- 
gether. This is partiottlarly the case with the 
tamarind tree, and the leguminotis plants with pin- 
nated leaves; but with almost all plants it takes 
plaoe in a greater or lesser degree, although, in 
soma, the phenomena is much more striking than 
in others. The trefoil, the oxalis, and other herbs 
with ternate leaves, sleep with their leaflets folded 
together In the ereot posture. Linnaus, from the 
observation of stove plants, has demonstrated sathn 
flustorily that it hi the withdrawing of light, and not 
of heat, which produces this change. The (effect of 
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light upon the leaves of the aoacia is peoulin^ 
striking. At sunrise, they spread themselves out 
horizontally; as the heat increases, they become 
devated, and at noon shoot vertically upwards; 
but as soon as the sun declines, they get languid and 
droop, and during night are quite pendent and 
relaxed. Most buds and flowers have a tendency 
to turn their heads towards the great luminary^ of 
day. As an instance of this, let us look to the sun- 
flower, which confronts the source of light with its 
broad, yellow expansion of aspect, and hangs its 
head droopingly, so soon as the object of its worship 
declines. There is, thus, a close analogy between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; and it becomes still 
stronger, when it is recollected that plants increase 
much more rapidly during night, which is their 
time of sleep, than in the day-time, which may 
be considered the period of their active or waking 
eidirtence. 

There are a few plants, however, which shut 
themselves up in the day, and remain closed at 
night The tragqponum ItUeum does so at nine 
in the morning; and every hour of the day has 
some plant which then shuts itself up; hence the 
idea of the Flower-Dial, by means of which the 
hour of the day can be told with tolerable ac- 
curacy. Such plants sleep during day, and remain 
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'«wake in the nlgfat-thne— Ihni afibrding a com- 
fMriton wHh thoM indiyidaaLi of the animal king- 
doiii» such ai the oat, owl» &c^ which do the 
thing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DREAMING. 

While o*er my limbt ileep'i loft dominion iprfad» 
m f 0m» »*mm 0m My 1001 pbtntMtic meaiurM trod 
O'er fairy flelde ; or mourned along the gloom 
Of pathleM woodi ; or, down the craggy steep 
Hurled headlong, iwam with pain the mantled pool> 
Or loaled the oliff ; or danced on hollow windi, 
With antic ahapee» wild nativet of the brain. 

TouMc. 

A SUSPENSION (almost always complete) of tlie 

* 

judgment, and an active state of memory, imagina- 
tion, &c., are the only conditions essential to ordinarj^ 
dreaming ; but along with them there is usually ^' 
torpor of the organs of the senses, and of the powers' 
of voluntary motion, the same as in complete sleep.' 
Dreaming, therefore, is a state of partial slumber,' 
in which certain parts of the brain are asleep, or 
deprived of their sensorial power, while others con- 
tinue awake, or possess their accustomed proportioa ; 
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and whatever produces dreams has the effect of 
exhausting this power in one set of fitculties, while it 
leaves it untouched in others. Dreaming, then, 
takes place when the repose is broken ; and consists 
of a series of thoughts or feelings called into exist- 
ence by certain powers of the mind, while the other 
mental powers which control these thoughts or 
feelings, are inactive. This theory is the only one 
capable of affording a satis&ctory explanation of all 
the phenomena of dreams. It embraces every diffi- 
cult point, and is so accordant with nature, that 
there is every reason to suppose it founded on truth. 
Many other doctrines have been started by philoso- 
phers, but I am not aware of any which can lay 
daim even to plausibility; some, indeed, are so 
chimerical, and so totally unsupported by evidence, 
that it is difficult to conceive how they ever entered 
inftQ the imaginations of their founders. Baxter, 
fer instance, in his << Treatise on the Immortality 
of the Soul,'' endeavours to show that dreams are 
produced by the agency of some spiritual beings, 
wtio- either amuse, or employ themselves seriously 
iik^igaging mankind in all those imaginary tran- 
sactioQs with which they are emj^oyed in dream- 
ing. . The theory of Democritus and Lucretius is 
eqiudly.whimsieaL They accounted for dreams by 
gujpyosing that spectres, and simulacra of corporeal 

D s 
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things constantly emitted from them, and floating 
up and down in the air, come and assault the soul 
in sleep. 

When dreams take place, it is evident that the 
whole mind is no longer in a state of inaeti<MU Some 
one or other of its functions is going on, and evolving 
its peculiar trains of thought If a person's memcNFy 
for. example, be active, he will then recall* with more 
or less vividness, former scenes or in4)ression»$ if 
his imagination be strongly excited, images of spUa- 
dour or gloom may appear before his mental eye. 
These impressions, at the same time, wiU often 
possess a character of ^caggeration, which would 
never have belonged to them, had the judgment 
been awake to control the fancy in its extravagant 
flights. The latter, at this period, is more active 
than ever, for it is a rule of nature, that diminished 
activity of one organ, or organs, strengthens. that of 
others ; thus, the blind acquire increased acuten^ss 
of hearing, and the deaf of sight. 

In dreaming, the voluntary powers are generally, 
but not necessarily suspended : we have a striking 
proof of this in somnambulism, which is a modificap 
tion of dreaming. Dreams cannot take place in 
complete repose, for all the mental &culties are 
then dormant, and for a short period the person 
exists in a state of the most perfect oblivion. When, 
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liowever, one &culty» or more than one, bursts 
iaisiincter the bmids which enthralled it, while its 
fellows continue chained in sleep, then visions ensue, 
and the imagination dwdls in that wide empire 
#hich separates the waking state from that of perfect 
deep. It is the unequal distribution of sensorial 
^Eteergy which gives rise to those visionary j^no- 

I 

'ftiena. One feeulty exerts itself vividly, without 
being under the control of the others. The imagin- 
ation is at work, while the judgment is asleep ; and 
idiereby indulges in the maddest and most extrava- 
gant thoughts, free from the salutary check of the 
Uttter more sedate and judicious feculty. 
' - Man is not the only animal subject to dreaming. 
'We have every reascm to bdieve that many of the 
Jower gntmals do the same. Horses neigh and rear 
Ib iheur sleep, and dogs hasek and growl, and exhibit 
' fdl their characteristic passions. Probably, at such 
'tiiaes, the remembrance of the chace or the combat 
was passing through the minds of these creatures ; 
<iMd they often manifest signs of kindness or play- 
r'iUlness, and of almost every other passion.* Rnmi- 
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• « Tiie ■tag-houndty weary with tbe chaoe, 
•1*. Lay ftratcbed sptm the nuby floor» 

t . And urg«d in dreamt the foreat race 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale moor." 

LaifoflhtLaai 
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natmg animaLs, such as the sheep and cow, dream 
less, but even they are sometimes so afibcted, 
especially at the period of rearing their young. If 
we descend still lower in the scale of life, we shaH 
probably find the same phenomena to prevail ; andy 
judging from analogy, we should suppose dreamia^ 
to be almost a universal law, nearly as universal 
as sleep itsel£ Some men, indeed, are said never 
to dream, and others only when their health is 
disordered. Dr. Beattie mentions a case of the 
latter description. For many years before his death. 
Dr. Reid had no consciousness of ever having 
dreamed ; and Mr. Locke takes notice of a person 
who never did so till his twentynsixth year, when 
he began to dream in consequence of having had 
a fever. But these cases are not satis&ctory; 
and it is likely that the individuals must have had 
dreams from the same age as other people, and under 
the same circumstances, although probabty they 
were of so vague a nature, as to have soon &ded 
away from the memory. 

Children dream almost from their birth; and if 
we may judge from what, on many occasions, they 
endure during sleep, we must suppose that the 
visions which haimt their young minds are often of 
a very frightful kind. Children, from many causes, 
are more apt to have dreams of terror than adults. 
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In the first plaee^ they are peculiarly subject to 
various diseases, such as teething, convulsions, and 
bowel complaints, those fertile sources of mental 
terror in sleep; and, in the second place, their minds 
are exceedingly susceptible of dread in all its forms, 
and prime to be acted on by it, whatever shape it 
assumes. Many of the dreams experienced at this 
early period, leave an indelible impression upon the 
mind. They are remembered in after-life with feel- 
ings of pain ; and blending with the more delightful 
reminiscences of childhood, inform us that this era, 
which we are apt to consider one unvaried scene of 
sunshine and happiness, had, as well ajs future life, 
its black shadows of melancholy, and was tinged 
almost equally with sorrow and care. The sleep of 
infimcy, therefore, is &r from being that ideal state 
of felicity which is commonly supposed. It is 
haunted with its own terrors, even more than that 
of adults ; and, if those visions of joy which greet its 
mental eye, are of a more delightful nature, there 
daa be little doubt that it is also tortured by scenes 
more painful and overwhelming than almost ever 
611 to the share of after-life. 

Some writers imagine, that as we grow older, our 
draams become less absurd and inconsistent, but 
this is extremely doubtfiiL Probably, as we advance 
in lifS^ we are less troubled with these phenomena 
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than at the period of youlh, when imflgiwatkm k ftJl 
of activity^ and the mind peeuliariy liable to impeei^ 
sions of every kind ; bat when they do take places 
we shall find them equaHy preposterona, unphikMWh' 
phical, and erade, with those whieh haunted Ofm* earfy 
years. Old people dream more, howler, than the 
middle-aged, owing doubdess to the more bfdkam 
and diaturbed nature of their repose, but -the agdd 
rery seldom speak in their B^eej^ a drenmstMioe viriy 
common with the young. ^ v<i*t 

Dreamft generdly arise without any asffignfidrie 
cause, but somedmes we can very reedfly discsror 
their origm. Whatever has mudi interested ;!j» 
during the day, is apt to resolve itself into a idreavl; 
and iMa wHl generally be fdeasurable or the reverse, 
according to the nature of the excitmg cause. I^lbr 
instance, our reading or. conversation be of hcnnble 
subjects, sudi as spectres, murders, or confiagratioiis^ 
they will appear before us, magnified and heightened, 
in our dreams. Or, if we have been previeufily 
sailing upon a rough sea, we are apt to suppose our- 
selves undergoing the perils of shipwredb « Under 
such circumstances, should the heat of the bodj^^lie 
increased by febrile irritation, or the temperature 
of the room, our misfortune probabfy 4>ccur8 undier 
the burning sun of Africa : or i^ firom opposite ckt- 
cumstances, we labour under. a ehfll, we inay^tfaen 
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be oareering and foundering among the icebergs of 
the pole; while the ^diale, the morse, and the 
fioDiahed bear are proiding around us, and claiming 
HB fer their prey. Dr. Beattie informs us, that once, 
after riding thirty miles in a hi^ wind, he passed 
the greater port of the succeeding night in visions 
terrible beyond description. Pleasurable sensations 
during the day are also apt to assume a still more 
pleasurable aspect in dreams. In like manner, if we 
hare a longing for any thing, we are apt to suppose 
that we possess it. Even objects altogether unattain- 
able^ are placed within our reach i we achieve impos- 
aiblitles, and triumph with ease over the invincible 
kpm of natare. 

"^ The state of die stomach and liver has also a pro- 
digbus inflnenoe upon the character of dreams. 
Ftesons of bad digestion, especially hypochondriacs, 
aore harassed with visions of the most frightful 
nature. This fiust was well known to the celebrated 
Msn^ Raddifie, who, for the purpose of filling her 
sleisp with those phantoms of horror, which she has 
•s6 forcibly embodied in the '< Mysteries of Udolpho," 
fltnd ^ Romance of the Fotestf** is said to have supped 
wfon the most indigestible substances ; while Dry- 
idto< and Fuseli, with the opposite view of obtfetining 
splendid dreams, are reported to have eaten raw 
ApBh,,. Diseases of thechest, where the breathittg is 
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impeded, also give rise to horrible visions, and cob- 
stitute the frequent causes of that most frightftd 
modification of dreaming — ^night-mare. A charaister 
of peculiar wildness and extravagance b given to 
our visions, by the usual intoxicating agents* By 
the use of such stimuli, the imagination is expanded, 
and filled with thoughts of the most eccentric de- 
scription. Whatever emotions are called into birth, 
whether of a pleasing, a frightfiil, or a ludicroftts 
description, are exaggerated beyond limits, and have 
a more soft, airy, and fugitive character, than tho«e 
proceeding from almost any other cause. The per^ 
Boa seen^ to himself to possess unusual lightaeM, 
and feels as if he could mount in the air, or flotti 
upon the clouds, while every object around him r^b 
and staggers with emotion. In a word, the sensa- 
tions of drunkenness are blended with the drean^ 
and impress it with their own peculiar character. ■ 

Dreams often originate from the impressions made 
upon the body during sleep. Thus, if the clothes 
chance to fall off us, we are liable to suppose thai 
we are parading the stre^ in a state of nakedness ; 
and feel all the shame and inconvenience which 
sQQh 1^ state would in reality produce. We see 
crowiB of people following after us, and mocking 
our nudity; and we wander from place to i^ce, 
BeMaig a refuge under this ideal misfortune. Faney, 
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la truthi helgkena envy drouinitatioai and iospirM 
tta with greater rexatlon than we would feel» if 
•otttally labouring under a like annoyance. The 
•Ireete in which we wandeTi are depicted with the 
isfoe of reality i we see their windings^ their avenueii 
their dwellhig-pfau)ee, with intenee truth t nothing ie 
vkionary or indietinct. Even the inhabitante who 
fidlow u§f are exposed to view in all their various 
dfeaMtf and endlese diversities of countenaAce» 
Soflietimes we behold our intimate fHends gasing 
upon us with indifference! or torturing us with 
aonoyiflg impertinence. Sometimes we see multl- 
tiidee whom we never beheld before; and eaoh 
lAdlvidual is exposed so vividly^ that we could de» 
eoribei or even paint his aspect 

In Uke manneri if we lie awry, or if our ibet slip 
over the side of the bedt we often imagine ourselves 
standing upon the brinlc of a fearjflil precipice^ and 
ready to tumble from its beetling summit into the 
at^is beneath. Fancy, in such a casct coi^iures up 
a titousand phantoms of inexpressible grandeur and 
dread. Rocks of enormous height seem to surround 
us on every side, and the one whereon we are 
placed Is the loftiest of the whole : we stand in the 
midst of a mehmoholy and desolate wilderness, like 
a victim to propitiate some dreadftd deity. H dur- 
ing Ihfai scone of terrory the rain or haU patters 
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against our wixuiow, we hay^ the idea of a hundred 
cataracts pouring from the rocks ; if the wind hofHb 
without, we are suddenly wrapt up in a thiiiid«x>- 
storm, with all its terrible associatiiMis ; if we shoidd 
chance to glide over the bed, the notkN} of ialliBg 
from a precipice fills our minds^ and away we -gcs 
into middle air, « a thousand &thoms down;" if our 
head happens to slip under the pillow» a huge roek 
b hanging over us, and ready to crush us bene0& 
its ponderous bulk. The extent^ in shorty to wbiirfi 
the mind is capable of being carried in such cases^.is 
almost incredible. Stupendous events arise "bum 
the most insignificant causes«^-so completdy deiss 
sleep magnify and distort every thing placed wkkm 
its influence. The province of dreams is one 6f 
intense exaggeration-— exaggeration beyond even the 
i wildest conceptions of Oriental romance. -i 

. . A smoky chamber, for instance, has given riaeto 
the idea of- a city in flames* The conflagrakiont'iof 
Rome and Moscow may then pass in terrific apieB- 
dour before the dreamer's &ncy. He may see Nevo 
standing a^. o^ surrounded by his lictors and pMe- 
Ltorian guards, gazing upon the imperiEd city wi!i^ 
:in. flames;, or the sanguinary fight of Bofodino, 
followed by the burning of the anoient capital of 
Eussia, may be presented before him with all the 
ilitenseness of reeikty* U>^der these oircumstanees. 
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liif whole Mtig miiy undergo a c!mng<4. H^ in no 
ftmgtr a denit^ti of hin own country, but of that liuid 
ti> Wilioh hitf vigion« have tniiMf mrtiHi him. All the 
mmu 0( hlf own «xl«t«noo flule away ; and h<i be- 
amifk H nfttlv« of Rome or Rumiia, gaxing upon the 
uppalHng upeotaole. 

"Oh the other hand, the mind may be filled with 
Ima^MPy equally exaggerated, but of a more pleasing 
btameter. The iound of a flute In the neighbour^ 
hood may Invoke a thonnand beautlftat and dellghtftil 
•«iOolatlon«i. The ah* hi perhaps flUed with the 
Miai of harps, and all other varieties of musle^nay, 
tiii'perftyniiers themselves are visible \ and while the 
uttfrnt of this strange scene is one trivial Instrttment, 
Im may be regaled with a rich and melodious concert. 
I 'There is another ihot connected with dreams no 
less remarkable. When we are suddenly awaked 
#OBi a profound slumber by a loud knock at, or by 
the vapid opening of, the door, a train of actions 
whleh it would take hours, or days, or even weeks to 
«oeomplkhf sometimes passes through the mind. 
Vime, hi ftotf seems to be in a groat measure anni- 
Miited. An extensive period Is reduced, as it were, 
to a ebigle point, or rather a single point Is made to 
'M^iraoe an extensive period. In one instant, we pass 
through many adventures, see many strange sights, 
•od hear many strange soundsi If we are awaked 
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by a loud knock, we have perhapa the idea of a 
tumult passing before us, and know all the characten 
engaged in it— -their aspects, and even their very 
names. If the door open violently, the flood-gatea 
of a canal may appear to be expanding, and we may 
see the individuals employed in the process, and hear, 
their conversation, which may seem an hour in 
length; if a light be brought into the room, the 
notion of the house being in flames invades us, and 
we are witnesses to the whole conflagration from its 
commencement till it be finally extinguished. The 
thoughts which arise in such situations are endlesSf 
and assume an infinite variety of aspects. The whole, 
indeed, constitutes one of the strangest phenomena 
of the human mind, and calls to recollection the 
stoi^ of the Eastern monarch, who, on dipping his 
head into the magician's water-pail, ftmcied he had 
travelled fbr years in various nations, although he 
was only immersed for a single instant This curioua 
pijrchological fact, though occurring under somewhat 
different circumstances, has not escaped the notice 
of that singular and highly -giflied writer, <^ The 
English Opium-Eater." — « The sense of space," says 
he, « and in the end the Mf|#f of Hm$ were both 
powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, ^bc, 
were exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodily 
eye is not fitted to receive. Space sweUed» and 



wiii imt>lifl(«d to Ml «xt«ftt of uttittte]iibt« Inflntty. 
Thfof howftv^fi did not (Hfit«irb mo io much m tho 
MpfttiMioti of ttmol I nomotlmrM mmtmHt to htive Uvod 
ibr lovofity or a butidrt^d ymtn in one ni)(ht i ntyt 
•omotimM htut fet^UngM rctpr^irntittlvi} of a milkmlttB 
fMUMod in ttmt tlm(«» or, howovor, of a dumtlon fef 
biyond th« llmltM of any linnmn oxpcirldneit." 

I mu»t mIho mention Another olroumittmiee of ft 
tfomewhiit «lmllar klnd» whloh^ though it o«our in thft 
WHklng condition, ii« prodnoed by the peottliitr eiM 
of ftreviouM Nleep upon the mind. Thnit, when wn 
ftWftko in A meliineboly mooii, the rei»uit froiitbiy of 
»0tt0 diMtrenninK dreum, the remembmnae of all our 
Ibmer aotionn, eiipeoittUy thone of an etil oharaoteiv 
often nwbeM upon m an fVom a dark and troubled 
lift. They do not appear indivhiitally, one by one, 
bat dome linked together in a elone pliakinx, a« if to 
take the eo»fietenoe by »torm, and oriMh it beneath 
their imponing fronti The wliole Kpan of our exiit^ 
enoei from ehitdhood downwardff, sendM them oni 
oblivion opene itn gulphu mA impehi them fbrwarde i 
iod the mind i« robed in a elond of wretehednefii 
without one ray of hope to brighten up it« gloom* 
In common oirounuitaneeii, we poMeM no eueb 
power of grouping no inntantaneouiily the moet dki* 
tiM and proximate eventi of lilb i the Mpell of memory 
la tavdbed to eall them euooeieifely from the paali 
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and they glide before us like shadow more cnr less 
distinct according to their remoteness, or the force 
of their impress upon the mind. But in the case of 
which I speak, they start abruptly forlii from the 
bosom of time, and OTerwhelm the spirit withija 
crowd of most sad and aj^palling reminiscenoee. In 
the crucible of our distorted imagination^ everjr 
thing is exaggerated and inrested with a blackicr 
gloom than belongs to it ; we see, at one glanoe^ 
down the whole vista of time; and etch ei^nt of 
our life is written there in gloomy and distressing 
4&araoters. Hence the mental d^nression oecuiring 
under these circumstances, and even the remorae 
Dehich fells, like bitter and unrefireshing dews, ofMiii 
the heart 

Dreams bdng produced by the active state of stt«^ 
organs as have not sympathized in the general « 
slumber, partake of the character of those whose 
powers are in greatest vigour, or ferthest removed 
from the somnolent state. A person's natilral 
character, therefore, or his pursuits in life, by 
strengthening one feculty, make it less suscqptiUet 
than saoh as are weaker, to be overcome by oom^ 
filete sleep ; or, if it be overcome, it awakes more 
rapidly from its dormant state, imd exhibits its 
proper characteristics in dreams. Thus^ the miser 
.dreams of wealth, the lover of his mistress, the 
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taiMlokui of melodyt tlia pbilotopher of •cienocy 
tiM mardiiat of trade^ and the debtor of dutM and 
btiUffii. In like manneri a oholerio man in often 
poMiocMte in hin fleep; a vicioui man'i mind in ftUed 
with wicked action* ; a virtnoui man's with deedi of 
benevolMioei a kumoriit'i with ludioroue idea*. 
Pupfnaciotts people often %ht on such occaiiion«» 
and do tbenuelvee •eriou* iiyury by Ntriking against 
the poste of the bed; whUe persons addicted to 
Igring^ ft^qaentlj dream of exercising their fitvourite 
▼ooation. 

For such reasmiSy persons who have a strong 
passkm for musiCy often dream of singing and 
eon^sing melodies ; and the ideas of some of our 
Unest pieces are said to have been communicated to 
tiM musician in his sleep. A mathematicianf in like 
. maimer^ is often engaged in the solution of problemsf 
and has his brain ftiU of Newton, Euler, Euclidy and 
Laplace ; while a poet is occupied in writhig verses, 
tad In deliberating upon the strains of such bards as 
ai« most ftrntiUar to his sphrit. To speak phrenolo- 
gleally-^if the Aumlty of Siz$ is large, then material 
images, more than sounds or abstraotions, possess 
the^sottl, and every thing is magniftad to unnatural 
dimensioas ; if CMmut be ftdly developed, whatever 
is presented to the mental eye is brilliant and gaudy, 
and the person has probably the idea of rich paint- 



ingg, shining flowers, or varied Iand8ci4>es; should 
LooalUy predominate, he is carried away to distant 
lands, and beholds more extraordinary sights than 
Cook, Parry, or Franklin ever described. An excess 
of CanOioutnesg will insjure him with terror; ai^ 
excess of Stlf-Esleem cause him to be placed in dig- 
nified situations; while IfMUOion may reiider hin^ 
a mimic or a player ; Language a wrangler or philo* 
legist; Secretiveness a deceiver; AoquiiiUvenegg a 
thie£ In a word, whatever propensities, fiiculties, 
or passions are strongest in the mind, will, in mo9| 
cases, manifest themselves more vigorously than the 
others in dreams ; and where a &cuUy is very weak, 
it will scarcely manifest itself at alL Thus, one person 
who has large Tune^ and small CautalUy^ will indulge 
in music, but never in ascertaining the nature of 
cause and effect; while another, with a contrary 
disposition of organs, may attempt to reason upon 
abstract truths in dreams, while music will never 
once intrude into the temple of his thoughts. It is but 
&ir to state, however, that the compositions, the 
reasonings, and the poems which we concoct at this 
time are generally of a very absurd description ; and^ 
how admirable soever they may have appeared, theif 
ftitility is abundantly evident when we awake. To 
use the words of Dr. Parr, <^ in dreams we seem 
to reason, to aigue, to compose, and in all these 
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oirottoiitanoedi during ilaepy we are highly gratified^ 
ittd thinlL that we excel. Iff however, we remember 
our dreamif our reasoningi we And to be weol^i our 
argumetitf we find to be inooncluiiivey and our com- 
pofitionfl trifling and abturd/' The truth of these 
rtmarlca ii undeniable, but the rery oircumntance of a 
ttan'i dreami turning habitually upon a particular 
•tttject— however ridiculously he may meditate 
tliereupon—ii a strong presumption that that subject 
is the one which most frequently engrosses his 
lumlties in the wakhig states in a word, that the 
power most energetic in the hitter condition, is that 
alio most active in dreams. Dr. Parr seems to 
entertain a different view of this point, and imagines 
tiiat when the mind has been impressed with any 
peculiar images, that such have less seldom occurred 
In dreams tlian thehr opposites. This is directly 
opposed to my own experience, and, I believe, to that 
of the greater part of mankind ; besides being con« 
tvidicted by the evidences of analogy* 

' There is one peculiar property possessed by sleep, 
that of recalling to the memory circumstances wiiich 
had long been forgotten^ but which oiten start up 
beibre us in dreams with all the force of their first 
impression. Equally singukur is the Ausulty which 
it has of renewing upon the imagination a variety of 
seeiles which had begun to Me away from its tablet, 
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and depicting them anew with redoubled distinctness 
and truth. It is impossible even to conjecture the 
cause of this singular power : tiie fiict alone is aiscer- 
tained, while every thing else is hidden in the mo0t 
complete obscurity. 

Dreams are sometimes useful in affording pr<^- 
nostics of the probable termination of several diseases/ 
Violent and impetuous dreams occurring in fevefs 
generally indicate approaching delirium ; those of a 
gloomy terrific nature give strong grounds to appre« 
hend danger; while dreams of a pleasant cast may 
be looked upon as harbingers of approaching re^ 
oovery. The visions, indeed, which occur in a state 
of fever are highly distressing : the mind is vehe- 
mently hurried on from one train of ideas to anothef, 
and participates in the painfbl activity of the system. 
Those generated by hypochondria or indigestion^ 
are equally afflicting, but more confined to one 
unpleasant idea — the intellect being overpowered, lets 
it were, under the pressure of a pond^K)us load, 
from which it experiences an utter incapacity to 
relieve itself. The febrile dream has a fiery, volatile^ 
fugitive character : the other partakes of the natore 
of night^mare, in which the fiumhies seem frozen to 
torpor, by the presence of a loathsome and Indol^it 
fiend. 

If, from any cause, we chance to be relieved from 
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the phy»ioal suffering oooasioning such dreami, the 
dreams themselves also wear away, or are succeeded 
by others of a more pleasing description. Thus, if 
perspiration succeed to feverish heat, the person who, 
during the continuance of the latter, fancied himself 
on the brink of a volcano, or broiled beneath an 
African sunf is transported to some refreshing 
^eam, and eiyoys precisely the pleasure which such 
a transition would produce^ did it actually take 
place. 

. Other diseases and feelings beskies fever, give a 
character to dreams. The dropsical sul:jeot has the 
idea of fountains, and rivers, and seas, in his sleep ; 
jaundice tinges the objects beheld, with its own yel- 
low and sickly hue; hunger induces dreams of 
eating agreeable food ; an attack of iniianmiation dis- 
poses us to see all things of the colour of blood ; 
excessive thirst presents us with visions of parched 
oceans, burning sand*plains, and inmiitigable heat; 
a bad taste in the mouth, with every thing bitter and 
wuseous in the vegetable world ; a mercurial coursis 
pdrhaps with the mines of Spain, from whence that 
mineral is obtained. << I have been told by a 
ftliend," observes Mr. Dugald Stewart, << that having 
oocasion, in consequence of an indisposition, to 
apply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he went 
to bedp he dreamed that be was making a Journey to 
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the top of Mount Etna, and that he found the heact 
of the ground ahnoet insufferable. Another person 
having a blister ai^lied to his head, dreamed that 
he was scalped by a parfy of Indians." These 
results are not uniform, but such is the path to 
which particular states of the body are apt to lead 
the invagination; and dreams occurring in these 
states, will more frequently possess a character of 
this nature than of any other—- modified of course 
by the strength of the individual cause, and fertility 
of the fency. Sometimes the case is reversed, and 
dreams, instead of being the efibcts, become the 
causes of bodily emotions. Lucretius has noticed 
one illustration of this, in the case of children whose 
bladders are frequently emptied, in consequence of 
their sleeping ideas being directed to this want of 
nature. The same effect is said to have been pro^ 
duced, by putting the hand of a sleeping child in 
cold water. 

In health, when the mind is easy, we seldom 
dream; and when we do so, our visions are generally 
of a pleasing character. In disease, especially of the 
brain, liver, and stomach, dreams are both commoot 
and of a very distressing kind* j 

Dr. Beattie speaks of a man on whom any kind 
of dream could be induced, by his friends gently 
speaking in his presence upon the particular subject 
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whieh they wished him to dream about I hare 
several times tried this experiment upon persons 
asleep, and with a like result. I apprehend, how- 
erer, that when this takes place, the slumber must 
have been very imperfect 

Sometimes we awake from dreams in a pleasing^ 
at other times in a melancholy mood, without being 
siMe to recollect them. They leave a pleasuraUe 
or disagreeable impression upon the mind, accordii^ 
doubtless, to their nature, and yet we cannot pos* 
sibly remember what we were dreaming about 
Sometimes, though baffled at the time, we can recall 
them afterwards, but this rarely occurs. 

It often happens that the dreamer, under the in- 
fluence of a frightftd vision, leaps from his bed, or 
e)dk out aloud in a paroxysm of terror. This is very 
frequently the ease with children. On awaking 
fitNn a dream of this nature, we are often cold and 
tremulous, while our teeth chatter, and the whole 
body is deluged in frigid perspiration. Persons in 
sneh circumstances, have actually leaped out at the 
window, under the impression of being pursued by 
some imminent danger. 

In the 9th volume of the << Philosophical Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of London,'* a curious 
case is given by Archdeacon Squire, of a person 
wlio, after having been dumb for years, recovered 
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the use of his speech by meflOM of a fHgfatfbr €MAl 
<« One day in the year 1741, he got vmy rnudr^h 
liquor, so much so^ that on his retnrti home at ni^ 
to the Devizes, he fell from his horse three or fevrt* 
times, and was at last taken up by a neighbour, foicL 
put to bed in a house on the road. He 'so<m ^4SL 
asleep; when, dreaming that he was &]fiiig intO'*a 
fiimace of boiling wort, it put him into so. great- 'sf& 
agony of fright, that struggling with att'Bis might Mb 
cell out for help, he actually did call out eloud^'ViiS 
recovered the use of hb tongue thai momentt^^'^ 
e£Pectually as he ever had it in his life, withdnt "iiiN^ 
least hoarseness or alteration in this old sbimd'^of 
his voice." . r .. i* ' 

The passion of horror isVmofe^. Jhequenify ^tt 
in dreams than at anyrpa^||^^iMjMtod^ 
intense dread, produced^^liMl9$i||MM^Wi)^^ 
latively disgusting olyjeet The visions df ^le^p, 
therefore, being frequently undefined, and of ^M*' 
most revolting description, are apt 'to produce' Wtf 
emotion as wdU as simple fear.:^ 
we may suppose that fiends 'ai^'^lBibrittg upon %tfi$l 
that dismal voices, as from the bottomless pH, <^^ 
from the se|>ulchre^ are floating. around us $ that'ire 
are haunted by apparitions; or that serpents, iMi^ 
pions, and dem<ms are our bed-&D6w8« Such sensl^' 
tions are strcmglfy akin to those o£ aight4ittl^, Ml' 
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htlkwmm this oonptolat ttticl a iMnt drmm of tMror, 
tfutfe b tt oon«tdefmMo dlfltrtmeot In inmibttit, tht* 
il|uUvUliittl fiHib M if hiM imwflfH irf volition WM*** 
t|»lftlty iNMiilirMd I AM if hn inbonrml ttnddr <^trc*m(t 
yyrror luid »ufibotttion i nnd lut if h« Mi Altoftttthm* 
npubU to move a limb In hln own b<ilmlf, or 
ttttitf tt ory f»ft^cHMilvo of hii» Hgony^ Whftn ihtmn 
fli«Ung» «iiliti we nrny eonitidfir the omo to be 
one of iii|;lit-moi'e i when they do noti dnd when, 
ttolwllhitiuiUing hlA terror, he Meemi to himself to 
ftmmm unrestrjiiiied mtntenkr motion, to nm with 
ii|K9| bnwtlie freely, iind e}\|oy the ftiU entmbility of 
•fterUon, tt miMt be regarded rw h simple dreiim. 
** When,** exelaimfi Job, «« I my my binl fihttll eom- 
tHTl ttMi my eotieh nImU eiuie my eomplttint) then 
tbkOtt eeereit me with dreoniM, iind terrifle»t me 
ttirough vkionit'' 

JPer^onM ere to be ft)und, who, whim they itpmk 
ttmeh dtirlnK tAm^, are uniible to remember their 
dlitmi on ttWttklng, yet reeoUeet them perftiotly if 
tliiy do not »pettk. t mention thin tiM it fhet, but 
pffolbM myself totidly unitble to give nny explanft- 
tkm of it 

When we dreum of visible oti|jeet«, the Menmibility 
of die eyee, le dlmlniehed ht a moit remerknble men- 
neri «nd on ofienbtg them, they ere mtieh leNM 
dttiided t^ tha light, then if we awoke from e Hlum- 
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ber altogether unvisited by such dreamfi. A &ct 
equally curious is noticed by Dr. Darwin, in his 
<< Zoonomia :" — " If we sleep in the day-time, and 
endeavour to see some object in our dreams, the 
light is exceedingly painful to our eyes, and after 
repeated struggles, we lament in our sleep that we 
cannot see it In this case, I apprehend, the eye-lid 
is in some measure opened by the vehemence of otir 
sensations; and the iris being dilated, shows as 
great, or greater, sensibility than in our waking 
hours." 

There are some persons to whom the objects of 
their dreams are always represented in a soft, mellow 
lustre, similar to twilight. They never seem to 
behold any thing in the broad glare of sunshine; 
and, in general, the atmosphere of our visions is less 
brilliant than that through which we are accustomed 
to see things while awake. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena attendant 
upon dreaming, is the almost universal absence of 
surprise. Scarcely any event, however incredible, 
impossible, or absurd, gives rise to this emotion. 
We see circumstances at utter variance with the , 
laws of nature, and yet their discordancy, imprac- , 
ttcability, and oddness never strike us as at all out . 
of the usual course of things. This is one of the 
strongest proofs that can be alleged in support of the 
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donixiant cotidition of the reflecting faculties. Had 
these powers been awake, and in full activity, they 
would have pointed out the erroneous nature of the 
impt^ssfons coi\jured into existence by liincy, and 
0h6wto us truly, that the visions passing before our 
eyes were merely the chimeras of an excited ima- 
gination— the airy phantoms of imperfect sleep. 

The absence of surprise, however, though almost 
invariable, does not occur upon every occasion. I 
h«¥e oecjasionally experienced the feeling of surprise, 
and been not a little puzzled in my dreams at some 
of the phenomena which presented themselves. But 
this amotion is exceedingly rare, and can occur only 
when the sleep is very imperfect, and when, conse- 
quefitly, there is some influence exerted upon the 
thotights by the knowing faculties. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the confusion of ideas, 
amounting to a species of mild delirium, which 
immediately precedes sleep. This especially occurs 
wlien we( are hovering, as it were, between the 
waking and the slumbering state. Our ideas have 
no resting-place, but float about in the confuHod 
tabernacle of the mind, and give rise to iniagcA of 
the most perplexed and undcflncd description. In 
this state, they continue for some time, and either 
resolve' themselves into dreams, or melt into tho- 
rough repose. 

E 9 
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DreamB are Bometimei exceedingly obacure, and 
float like fiunt clouda over the spiritt We can then 
resolve them into nothing like shape, or consistence^ 
but have an idea of our minds being filled with 
dim and impalpable imagery, which is so feejdy ii|a- 
pressed upon the tablet of memory, that we ajre 
unable to embody it in language, and communiqi|te 
its likeness to others. i , 

At other times, the objects of sleep are stamped 
with almost supernatural energy. Indeed, they,i^e 
usually represented with far greater strength i^^d 
distinctness than events which have had an actual 
existence. The dead, or the absent, whose appe^- 
ances to our waking feculties had become fiu^t .f^id 
obscure, are depicted with intense reality and, pe?fK^ 
We see them stand before us ; and even their voj^g^ 
which had become like the echo of a forgotten;«f)qg, 
are recalled from the depths of oblivion, and j|)fiak 
to us, as in former times. Dreams, therefore, ,fa|ive 
the power of brightening up the dim regions of the 
past, and presenting l^em with a force which the 
mere efforts of unassisted remembrance could never 
have accomplished in our waking hours. 

In speaking of the dead, we have a striking 
instance of the absence of surprise. We almost 
never wonder at beholding individuals whom we yet 
know, In our dreams, to have even been bijurisd for 
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ypam. We n^ them Among ur, Atict hpkv th(»m tMlk, 
and ft«so(«)ntc with tlirtn on thp fbnting of Ibnd cotn- 
poftidtinhip. Bttn the r(ronnif<tiinG« dom not fitrlkr 
tin wftit wonder, nor do wn ftttcimpt to account for 
It Preqtiently, however, we are not aware that the 
d<^ who appear before ni4, are dead In reality. 
Th^ Mttll M^etn alive m when they walked on earth, 
only all their qtialitlef<, whether good or bad, are 
ekhggeratiHl by uleep. If we hated them while in 
Hfe« (mr animosity i« now exaggerated to a double 
'dbgfe«. If we loved them) our affkHion beoomes 
Xhtftii passionate and intense tlian everi Under 
{hiMe cireutnstAneeS) many soenes of most exquisite 
*^1eistire Often take place* The slumberer supposes 
'frfiUs^lf ef^oylng the oommunionship of those who 
W^e ttenrer to him than lifb> and has hr more In- 
'ttttse delight than he could have experienced^ had 
'^h^e lAdhMuids been In reality alive, and at his 
Mde. 
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** 1 hmt ikf yol«« in drMMi 
Ufrafl tt§ MrfUx siltf 
lAk» Mbo of tlMi mountain itreami 

In iportire WMtfHkll : 
t M« iby Ibriii, it wbtn 
: i<> J I • I Thou wtH s lirlnf iMng, 

t.M M 1 1 1 (! . // ^^ tiloNotoed in Iht e/et of men 

Like Muy dower of ftprlng.** 

"** ''NMP'itf^Mie pMslon of lovei when experienced in 
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dreams, less vivid than any other emotioii, or the 
sensations to which it gives rise less pleasurable. I 
do not here allude to the passion in its physical 
sense, but to that more moral and intdlectual fed- 
ing, the result of deep sensibility and attachm^it 
Men who never loved before, have conceived a deep 
affection to some particular woman in their dreams, 
which, continuing to operate upon them after they 
awoke, has actually terminated in a sincere and 
lasting fondness for the object of their visionary love. 
Men, again, who actually are in love, dream more 
frequently of this subject than of any thing ebe<^ 
fimcying themselves in the society of their mistre^ies, 
and enjoying a happiness more exquisite than is 
compatible with the waking state — a happiness, in 
short, little removed from c^stial. Such feelings 
are not confined to men : they pervade the finale 
breast with equal intensity ; and the young maiden 
stretched upon the couch of sleep, may have her 
spirit filled with the image of her lover, while her 
whole being swims in the ecstaxnes of impassioned, 
yet virtuous attachment. At other times, this pure 
passion in both sexes may be blended with one of a 
grosser character ; which also may acquire as in- 
crease of pleasurable sensation : to such an extent 
is every circumstance, whether of delight or suffer- 
ing, exaggerated by sleep. 
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For the aam^e reason that the loyer dreams of love, 
does the newljr-married woman dream of children. 
tTheyj especially if she has a natural lS>ndness for 
<them— if ahe herself is pregnant, or possesses an 
4vdent. longing for offspring — are often the subject of 
Jier sle^fMBg thoughts ; and she conceiyes herself to 
be eocirded by th^u, and experi^icing intense 
pkanue in their innocent society. Men who are 
very &nd of children often experience the same 
sensations; and both m^i and women who are 
naturally indifferent in this respect, seldom dream 
about them, and never with any feelings of peculiar 
ddight. 

Ihiring the actual i»roeesB of any particular dream, 

we «re n^ner consdous that we are really dreaming ; 

'Irat it sometimes happens that a second dream td^es 

place, dilrin^ which we have a consciousness or a 

auspieion that the events which took place in the 

-first dfeam were merely visionary, and not real. 

' People^ for instance^ sometimes &ncy in sleep, that 

i they -have acquired wealth : this may be called the 

ifftt dream ; and during its progress they never for a 

moment doubt the reality of their imiM'essions ; but 

'>a seeood one supervenes iq)on this, and they then 

'begin to wcmder whether their riches be real or 

iau^inaiy-^n other words, they try to ascertain 

whether they had been previously dreaming or not 
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But even in the tecond dream we «re uaeoofictoiit. 
of dreaming. We still se^n to ounelvai toi.b^. 
broad awake— a proof that in dreams- we «re.n«iF^: 
aware of being asleep* This unccmsoionsneMviQ^j 
being asleep during the dreaming states id: refBnijpih.i 
to the inert condition of the reasoning powcow^ -r 'KIm* 
mind is wholly sulgect to the so^itre a(imiB^pBS^^iimii\ 
and whatever sounds or sights this &e«lty>iB¥pl[(^{r 
seem to be real, for want of a controUiag power ito>^ 
point out their true character. ^ «! r; i:jf< 

" Toa stood before me Uke a thought, 
A flfeuB ivmenbered IB a uxvsni* "^ 

'■'■ V.'.i Ibi^ 

Dreams are more apt to tajce place m a^stif^e 
bed than in one to which we are aecustoop#d^j; 
They also occur more frequently .in< the Vksxrainffj 
than in the early part of the i|ight ; a {^oof- tholitJifH? 
sleep is much more profound in the latter .pm94iu 
than in the former; and those visions duxjngr4;h%i{ 
former are c^ a more pleasing character than <^pf|k^i; 
which take place afterwards. Shortly after fi^|li]Qgiv 
asleep^ we often awake with a sudden starW juinn^fxf 
the mind £lled with painful impressions^ altkofigj^pa 
we often find it quite impossible to say wheAjt^j^t 
dream which caused these impressions was ^ab§>^ni 
Some persons do this regularly every .i^l^^i^J^rlt 
there can be no doubt that it proce^ %^ !S^'j 
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nikid b^dg toiHbared by some distfttsh^ Tision; 

• • • 

^MMdiy however, lias fiided awaj-withdvit fearing any 
WtiS» behind it^ tmsre a feding of melancholy and 
ittiliiwi. Those who are afflicted in this manner, 
hvfdtm} afaimbers; and sach dreams as occur in 
tlMb mdraing deep, are almost siwsys of a more 
p tomhig eharaet^ than those whidi take place in 
thieif '^tiurHef repose; Thoe are some who are sure 
urbe Imiased l^a sadden start, if Ihey happen to 
ftQ asleep in the position in which they at first lay 
down, and who nevertheless escape this unpleasant 
^, if they tnm themselres once or twice before 
into slumber. 
^WbaSittt bk his << Round Table," has made an 
aafaMon^ wMch, if true, would go fiur to prdre that 
tUb^ailBd is perpetually actire in ideep. He stated 
tfaii'tf^a person is suddeidy awaked at any given 
tiito^ imd asked what he has been d rea m i n g about, 
li#^'wiH be at once recalled to a train of associa- 
tiflM wfUi which his mind had been busied pre- 
▼ aOs^y* This experiment has been tried upon 
valjMSi and' I have tried it upon others ; and I am 
sntitfpd, from the result, as weD as from reasoning, 
tUU ' tae statement is not correct. In some few 
insMttecB,'the persons could rec<yDect ideas passing 
thftM^ tteir minds, but, in a great majority of 
ctM, ^ttriy 1M- no recoflectifm whatever of any 
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such circiuiistaDOQB. In the former oase, it may be 
inferred tliat the mind wis engaged in dpeamw-^'ia 
the latter, we most eoachide that it was a poffoot 
blank, and that the whole of its ionetioiis were 
utterly suspended. 

Those trouUed with dea&ess do not hear dis- 
tinctly such sounds as they conceive to be vttored 
during sleep. In like manno', a blind man addom 
dreams of virible objects, and never if he has been 
Uind from his Inrth. In both cases, the phenomena 
of their dreams bear a dose relation to their physi- 
cal deficiencies. 

The illusion of dreams is much more con^ilete than 
that of the most exquisite plays* We pass, in a second 
of time, from one country to another ; and penons 
who lived in the most different ages of the woitd are 
brought together in strange and incongruous «oufii- 
sion. It is not uncommon to see, at the wme 
moment, Alexander the Great, Julius Csssar, and 
Marlborough in dose coaoiversation. No^hin^, • in 
short, however monstrous, incredible, or imposrible, 
seems absurd. EquaUy striking examples qf ; ilhi- 
sion occur when the person awakes from a dream, 
and imagines that he hears voices or beholds persons 
in the room beside him. In the first cases^ weare 
convinced, on awaking, of the decq)tive nature of 
our visions, from the utter impossibility of their 



Qceufpenice: they ave at variaiK^ with natural 
Iaws;:aad a sin^ effort of reascm is sufficieat to 
point out their absdute futility. But when the 
flneumstaiiees which semn to take place are not in 
themselves conceived impossible, however unlikely 
IhQT joay he, it is often a matter of the utmost 
difficidty for us to be convinced of their real 
eharaeter* Qn awaking, we are seldom aware 
that when th^ took place^ -We laboured und^ a 
4ireani* Such is their deceptive nature, and such 
the vindness with which they ai^pear to strike our 
senses, that we imagine them real; and accordingly 
often start up in a paroxysm of terror, having 
4he idea that our chamber is invaded by thieves, 
tfiat Btiange voices ane calling upon us, or that we 
are lunmted by the dead. When there is no w^ 
«f eoafnting these imixressions, they often remain 
•inadieably fixed in the mind, and are regarded 
oa aetaal eveats, instead of the mere chimeras 
of alaqfi. This is particularly the case with the 
iweafe^niiided and superstitious^ wlK>se feelings are 
{■hrays strongs than tiieir judgments: hence the 
Aomtmd stories of ghosts and warnings, with which 
the lauigiDaiions of these persons are haunted-^henee 
ihe ir oqi a ont . occmrrence of nocturnal screaming and 
4arrar in chldrca, whose fiundties are naturally too 
weakto-conrect Aesensotial impressioBs of dreams, 
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•nd point out their true nature -^enee -die pittiifiil 
illusions occurring even to persoMi of rtrong^iDEteUett, 
n^en they are debilitated by watehftdneta, lang- 
continued mental sufibring^ or protradedivdoMBB* 
These impressions often arise without ajoyiBftpufmi 
cause : at other times, the most triyial dvonmatanae* 
will produce them. A voice, for instaMe^ Sifcia 
neighbouring street, may seem to proceed .from:^nir 
own apartment, and may assume a chnae^ttdsQiB 
most i^palling description; while tiie tread of JMit- 
steps, or the knocking of a. hammer .orar.nmr 
heads, may resolve itself into a finghtliil figure atdk* 
ing before us. .t.: - .iH>i» » 

Case.^^^^ I know a gentleman, whais^linng^ii^this 
moment, a needless slave to terror, whtc^ariaeaifiBiMn 
a circumstance which admits easily of ez^jlamttiop. 
He was lying in his bed with hiswi&v aadyjKihe 
supposed, quite awake, when he felt distuietly ilie 
impression of some person's hand upon iua.jalg^t 
shoulder, which created such a degree of alasmLtt^ 
he: dared not to move himself in bed^and' indaid 
could not, if he had possessed the courage. 'It^nas 
#ome timebefbre he had it in his power to awaia Ms 
wife^ and communicate to her the so&yect of his 
terror. The shoulder which had felt the impression 
of the hand, continued to feel benumbed anduncom- 
fortablf for sotoe time, ' It bad heea uaooifei^ and. 
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:iiiiMt«pridbablyy the cold to which it was exposed was 

Ae.rt— e of the phenomenoiu" * 

*jn An :attaek of dreaming illusion, not, however, ae- 

-coBqMinied with any un^deasant feding, oecnired to 
imtywtM lately. I had fellen accidentally asleep upon 
'■4Hraiin*chair, and was suddenly awaked by hearing, 
:as.I supposed, two of my brothers talking and lai^h- 
img at tiie door of the room, which stood wide cpei^ 
aXhrinpressionsware so forcible, that I could not be- 

iiflore'tfaen fidladous, yet I ascertained that they were 
laDenlurdy, for my brothers had gime to the country 

JttB.hoor before, and did not return for a couple of 

hours afterwards. 

daiTjkeBe'me few dreams involving many circum- 
.atanees^ which Bre, from beginning to end, perfeetly 

qpiittDsopiucal and harmonious : there is usually some 
:»afaRnrd' violation of tke laws of consistency, a want 

tfif osagrHity, a deficiency in the due relations of 
jiiapose and efifect, and a string of conclusions ateo- 
i^ather unwarranted by the premises. Mr. Hood, in 
likk^ Whims and Oddities," gives a curious iUustrup 
^JtkMl of the above focts. << It occurred," says he, 
^iK wioB I was OB the eve of marriage, a season when, 
>.iif hnrska deep sparingly, they dream protfbsely. A 
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very brief slumber Bofficed to cany me» in tlie 
night coach, to Bogner. It had been concerted 
between Honoria and myself that we should pass the 
honey-moon at some such place upon the coast. The 
purpose of my solitary journey was to procure wi 
Impropriate dwelling, and which, we had i^^eed 
upon, should be a little pleasant house, with an in* 
dispensable look-out upon the sea. I chose one 
accordingly, a pretty villa, with bow windows, andia 
prospect delightfidly marine. The ocean mnnnur 
sounded incessantly from the beach. A decent 
elderly body, in decayed sables, undertook cm her 
part to promote the comfort of the occupants by 
every suitable attention, and, as she assured me^ at 
a very reasonable rate. So &r the noctumal.fiumlty 
•had served me truly: a day dream could not hasre 
proceeded more orderly : but, alas I just here, when 
the dwelling was sdLected, the sea/rview wae secnred, 
4he rent agreed upon, when every thing was plaus- 
ible, consistent, and rational, the incoherent iBoaoy 
crept in, and confounded all — by marrying me to Ihe 
old woman of the house." 

Th^e are no limits to the extravagancies cyf those 
visions sometimes called into birth by the vivid 
exercise of the imagination. Contrasted with them, 
the wildest fictions of Rabelais, Ariosto, or Dante, 
sink into absolute jurobabilities* I vemember of 
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droaming on one oooasion that I posseMed ubiquHy, 
twenty resemblances of myself appearing in as many 
different places, in the same room ; and each being 
•o thoronghly possessed by my own mind, that I 
oould not ascertain which of them was myself and 
which my double, &c. On this occasion, fancy 
so &r travelled into the regions of absurdity, that I 
Gonoeiyed mjrself riding upon my own back— nme oi' 
the resemblances being mounted upon another, and 
both animated with the soul appertaining to myself 
in iuoh a manner that I knew not whether I was the 
cmnitr or the carrwL At another time, I dreamed 
that I was converted into a mighty pilhir of stone, 
whieh reared its head in the midst of a desert, whert*. 
it stood for ages, till generation after generation 
melted away before it. Even in this state, though 
imoonsoious of possessing any organs of sense, or 
being dse than a mass of lifeless stone, I saw every 
object around—- the mountains growing bald with 
•ge«-tbe foreit trees drooping in decay; and I heard 
whatever sounds nature is in the custom of producing, 
such as the thunder-peal breaking over my naked 
head, the winds liowling past me, or the ceaseless 
murmur of streams. At last I also waxed old, and 
began to ommble into dust» while the moss and ivy 
aoenmulated upon me» and stamped me with llie 
aspect of hoar antiquityt 
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Of all dreamsy however^ there are nona'wliiofa^ iotr 
unlimited eztravaganoe, equal those produced bjr' 
nareotiot. An eminent artiit, under the inflomoe. n 
of opium, fimcied the ghai% figures in H<^MflE'a >'> 
<* Dance of Death'' to become vivified*— each jgfinir id 
skeleton being endowed with life and motion, iMi < 
dancing and grinning with aspects of hideoos reaHt^M! i 
I have myself experienced visions equally teirible ami'' t 
unnatural I but all dreamers, whether ancieot 'oif> *^ 
modem, must hide their diminished heads before ili»r 
<< Ophun-Eater,'' whose dreams, whether of beautyi^ > 
or horror, far transcend any thing of the kind whielr i 
have ever been communicated to the world* < "/ ' 

<< Southern Asia is, and has been for thoasand» eC^' 
jrears, the part of the earth most swarming with huiuili i 
life ; the great qffiema gmHum. Man is a weeA^Hot 
those regions. The vast empirei also into whidMicri " 
enormous population of Asia has always hmn'oiafy i 
give a ferther sublimity to the feelings assobhrted ^ > 
with all Oriental names or images. In Chiaa^ ofiT' i 
and above what it ha» in common with the test =afni 
Southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes of liih^ I 
by the manners, and the barrier of utto* abhombcb'i^ 
and want of sympathy, placed betiveen as by feeliogt f ^ 
deeper than I can analsrse* I eonid sooner live wttli 
lunatics or brute animals. All; this, and much «ior» )< ^ 
than I can say, or have timeio say^ the reader muM^*'^ 
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enter uitobefcurelie can oomprdiend^e vniniaginabl^ 
hotrbif vindi these dreams of Oriental iiaagery and 
m^pdioiogioal toHnies impressed upon me. Under tte 
coBi mcfin ^ feeling of tro^eal heat and Tertioal sun- 
M^t^rj hrcmght together all creatur^ birds, beasts, 
rej^desy ail trees and pbnte, usages 9bA appearances, 
thal^iUe'foand'iB dl tropical regions, and assembliBd 
th^m together in €hina or Indostan. From kindred 
feelfaigs^ I soon l^nght Egypt and aU h^ gods nnder 
thftjiaiKelaiFf' Inras stared at, hooted at, grinned at, 
chattered at, bj monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. 
I ite Into pagodas : and was fixed for centuries at the 
summit, or in the seeret rooms; I was the idol; I 
wil» titetprieflt; I was wcvshipped ; I was sacrificed. 
I fioiufiromthe wrath of Brama throu^ aU this 
IbiMs^oiF Asa: 'Vishnu hated me: Seeva laid in 
waiflfor.niew I canle suddenly upon Isis and Osiris : 
I hail done a deed, they said^ which tiie ibis and thfe 
cr^MUdBetnembied at. I was buried for a thousand 
yeavS) in stone coffins^ wiiih mummies and sphinxes, 
in fliatrowcfaamber% at the heart of eternal pyramids. 
I wii kissed» witk caneeroos kisses, by crocodiles, 
and^tfUdD conJninded widi all unutterable, slimy 
thiQgi^'ifiiongBl reeds and Nilotic mud." 

il(pia>i>l «« Ifilheito the h«nan &ce had mixed 
ofiMD/Jnr^iiqrT dnams, but not. so despotically^ not 
wittifapy_jspeciatjpower irftonnenting. But now 
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that which I have osdled the tj^vaony of the humttai 
&ee began to unfold itsel£ Perhaps some pait <d 
my London life might be answerable for this. Be 
that as it may, now it wad that, upon the rocldag 
waters of the ocean, the human &oe b^an to appear ; 
the sea appeared paved with innumerable fiioes, vsp" 
turned to the heavens: &ces imfdoring, wrathfWIf 
despairing, surged upwards by thousands, by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries:— -my agitalieii 
was infinite, — my mind tossed-— and surged with the 
ocean." 

I have elsewhere spoken of the influence exerted 
upon dreams by the usual intoxicating agents, but 
opium of all others produces the most powerfol 
effect, and gives rise to the most extraordinary flights 
of the imagination. Its power in this respect lias 
been seen in the foregoing extracts; and various 
narcotic substances, such as beUadcmnc^ hyosciamiiB, 
and aconite have a kindred influence, only, perhaps, 
in a less intense degree. When opium is taken 
in moderate quantities, and agrees with the consti- 
tution, visions of exquisite beauty take place. A 
calm delight is diffused over the dreams ; beautifiil 
sights pass before the eye; the ear is filled with 
delightful sounds ; and the whole spirit wrapped up 
in the ecstacies of £ly»um. Nor are these sensations 
confined to the slumbering state, for theypertade 
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the mind even when awake, and fill it with intenne 
pleasure. But when the medicine ii taken in an 
overdose, or disagreet with the constitution, the sen- 
sations are of a totally different description ; the 
sleep being disturbed by harassing dreams, the 
person becoming hot, thirsty, and restless, and 
tortured by all the pangs of night-mare. In both 
cases, the bmsy is invested with extraordinary power, 
b«t in the one its energy discloses itself in the pro- 
duction of pleasing, and in the other of the most 
revolting imagery. 

It often happens that such objects or persons as 
we have 9eesx before, and are &miliar with, become 
utterly changed in dreams, and bear not the slightest 
resemblance to their real aspect. It might be thought 
that such a circumstance would so completely anni- 
hikite their identity as to prevent us from believing 
them to be what, by us, they are conceived ; but such 
is not the case* We never doubt that the particular 
object or person presimted to our eyes appears in its 
true character. In illustration of this fiust, I may 
mention, that I lately visited the magnificent palace 
of Versailles in a dream, but that deserted abode of 
kings stood not before me as when I have gazed 
pipoo it broad awake; it was not only magniied 
beyond even its stupendous dimensions, and its 
eonntless splendours immeasurably increased, but 
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the very aspect itself of the mighty pile was changed ; 
and instead of stretching its huge Corinthian front 
along the entire breadth of an elaborate and richly 
&ntastic garden, adorned to profusion with alcoves, 
fountains, waterfalls, statues, and terraces, it stood 
alone in a boundless wilderness — an immense archi- 
tectural creation of the Gothic ages, with a huiidred 
spires and ten thousand minarets sprouting up and 
dipping their pointed pinnacles in the sky. Thie 
whole was as different as possible from the reidity, 
but this never once occurred to my mind ; and, whfle 
gazing upon the visionary &bric, I never doubted 
for an instant that it then appeared as it had ever 
done, and was in no degree different from what I Had 
often previously beheld. 

In such cases, the illusion is sometimes not me^ly 
confined to sleep, but extends itself to the wakfhg 
state. To illustrate this, I may state the fbllo#ing 
circumstance. Some years ago, my impressions c6ti- 
ceming the aspect and localities of Inverness, "^ere 
strangely confused by a dream which I had of that 
town, taking so strong a hold upon my &ncy as to be 
mistaken for a reality. I had been there beford^'a&d 
was perfectly fiuniliar with the appearance ot^Ae 
town, but this was presented in so different a U^ht, 
and with so much force by the dream, that I at rast 
became unable to say which of the two aspedEiil'^^eas 
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the real one. Indeed, the visionary panorama ex- 
hibited to my mind, took the strongest hold upon 
it; and I rather felt inclined to believe that this 
was the veritable appearance of the town, and that 
jthe.one which I had actually beheld, was merely the 
illusion of the dream. This uncertainty continued 
for ^veral years, till, being again in that quarter, I 
satisfied myself of the real state of the case. On this 
oocasion, I must have forgotten that I had dreamed 
vpon the subject ; and the dream must have occurred 
j^omy mind some time after it happened, and taken 

:8i|qh a firm hold upon it as to dethrone the reality, 
and take its place. I remember distinctly of &ncy- 
ing that the little woody hill of Tormachurich was 
in the centre of the town, although it stands at 
90jKie distance from it ; that the principal steeple was 

..pn the opposite side of the street to that on which it 

. ^ts^ds ; and that the great mountain of Ben-Wevis, 
poany miles off, was in the immediate neighbourhood. 
.. J[t is the same with persons as with objects. We 

^ qftea see in our dreams particular individuals with 
Hirhom we are intimately acquainted, and yet their 

i.yery aspect, voice, and disposition are totally dif- 
ferent from those of the supposed person: in fiict, 
np^ing is retained of the latter but the name. In 

^.^e, pudst of all this incongruity, the utter contrast 

jjt{^t]ifeepi the vision and the reality never for a moment 
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strikes us ; and we regard as our femiliar ftiend oa^ 
who bears no earthly resemblance to him. Instances 
of similar mental illusion occur in mania and drunk- 
enness ; and in these conditions, as well as in dreams, 
afford the most decisive proof of the inactive or dis- ' 
tempered state of the judgment. 

The power of imagination is perhaps never 00 
vividly displayed, as in those dreams which haunt 
the guilty mind. When any crime of an infiunons 
character has been perpetrated, and when the pei^on 
is not so utterly hardened as to be insensible of hi» 
iniquity, the wide storehouse of retributive ven- 
geance is opened up, and its appalling horrors 
poured upon him. In vain does he endeavour to 
expel the dreadful remembrance of his deeds, and 
bury them in forgetfulness : from the abyss of slum- 
ber they start forth bb the vampyres start from their 
sepulchres, and hover around him like the furies that 
pursued the footsteps of (Edipus ; — ^while the voice 
of conscience stuns his ears with murmurs of judg- 
ment and eternity. Such is the punishment reserved 
for the guilty in sleep. During the busy stir of 
active existence, they may contrive to evade the 
memory of their wickedness — to silence the whispers^ 
of the <' still small voice'* within them, and cheat 
themselves with a semblance of happiness ; bat when^vc 
their heads are laid upon the pillow, the flimsy veil -'*'* 
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which hung between them and crime, melts away 
like an illusive vapour, and displays the latter in 
naked and horrid deformity. Then, in the silence 
of night, the ** still small voice'' is heard like an echo 
from the tomb; then, a crowd of doleful remem- 
brances rush in upon the criminal, no longer to be 
debarred from visiting the depths of his spirit ; and 
when dreams succeed to such broken and miserable 
repose, it is only to aggravate his previous horrors, 
and present them in a character of still more over* 
whelming dread. * 

*' Though thy tlnmber mty be deep, 
Yet thy tpirit •hall not sleep. 
There are shades which will not vanish. 
There are thoughts thou oanst not banish ; 
By a power to thee unknown. 
Thou oanst nerer be alone ; 
Thou art wrapt as with a shroud ; 
Thou art gathered in a oloud ; 
And for ever shalt thou dwell 
In the spirit of this spelL" 



* The following statement regarding Helen M'Dougal, the 
iflikmous associate of Burke, in the West Port murders, affords an 
iSiittration of this oiroumstanoe. It is taken from the Xhmfriet 
coMneTt 

" We have just seen a private letter from Carlisle, in whioh it is 
stated th^at Burke's degraded concubine, M'Dougal, appeared in 
tkst eit^ on Widay or Saturday last. She hat become a common 
beggar, and in Ihat capacity waa admitted into a lodgiog»house at 
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Such are the prindpal phenomena of .dreaiiki; 

* * 

and from them it will naturally be deduct thftt 
dreaming may occur under a thou«and rarioui df* 
cunutances ; that it may Miult from the actual |t(^ 
of the body, or from the condition of thci mind 
previous to Ming asleep; or exist as a traij^ of 
emotions which can be referred to no extriiunc 
cause. The forms it assumes are also as variouf as 
the causes giving rise to it, and much more st^ril^ng 
in their nature. Dreams are the media under whioh 
imagination unfolds the ample stores of Its richly 
decorated empire; and in proportion to the vigour of 
that fiumlty in any individual, is the luxuriance of 
the visions which pass before his eyes in sleep. But 
even the most dull and passionless, while under 



Oamtidt. Htr ntmt aod hialory wert At lint unknowo, bot 
during the night th* uttered the moit dretdful MreAint, callinf out 
At one time thit they were hanging Burke, and At aootbtr, implor- 
iof the mob to eave him. In fact, her guilty and troubled ooo- 
aeienoe revealed what her lipa had refuted to utter ; and when the 
people of the houN became aware of her real character, and evm 
extorted aomething like a oonfefdon, by appealing to the horrid 
nature of her dreamt, they at once turned from her at a taiatid 
thing that would pollute even a community of beggari. Agaiot 
therefore, she had to ateal away like a ghoet, though not uotU tht 
populace had collected, and tubjected her to a pretty rough, trtit. 
meat. Often the baaought pity at one willing to fly, if aht only 
knew where.*' 
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flMir Infltitima, fr^quMitly mt^oy « tomporiiy itiiiplrtt- 
lioiii thdr torpkl iioultltHi aro lyottMd from tbn 
fciiittiablng sp^U whksk htiag 0Y«r ihrm in thu 
irtklng itei«» Mid UgltiiHl up with th« ProiiMiluMii 
il« of gttilttM fttid rotiui»o« t tho prove of tbcitr frigid 
iqpMto ki oofivoriod Into mngnlflootit poottyi tti* 
ilmoipii^o iirotind tbma {Hiopkid with tinw iind 
vakitrd-of Imagery i and thciy wilk In a r(»gion to 
#Moii tho proudoMt fllght« of tholr Umitod onorglot 
bottld nir¥Of otborwltfo havo attalttod 
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CIUPTEB VIL 

M ANAOEKEMT OF PREAV£Ne> 

Sleep, thou art; imuoy-coloured as. the kow. 
That spans the tempest, — bright as dewy primey 
Or, as December midnight, drear and deep. 
Why will ye haunt me, dim and horrid shapes^ 
That make a curse of slumber? True, the years 
Of latter life have been unlovely quite ; 
But canst thou not in dreamt the past restore, 
Indulgent fimcy ! calling from the grave 
Depart^ friends, the dearly loved and lost. 
Till freshens the parched heart, and every pulse 
Throbs to the tune of boyhood. 

Delta. 

It is hardly necessary to say any thing upon this 
subject, for a knowledge of the origin of dreams 
naturally points out the method best adapted for 
obviating them. When they are of a pleasing 
character, no one cares any thing about their 
removal : it is only when they get distressing^ and 
threaten to injure the health of the individual by 
frequent recurrence, that this becomes an important 
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object When dreami assume the character of 
night-mare, they must be managed according to the 
methods laid down for the cure of that distressing 
affection. In all cases, the condition of the diges- 
tive organs must be attended to, as any disordered 
state of these parts is apt to induce visions of a very 
painful character. For this purpose, mild laxatives 
may become useful ; and if the person is subject to 
heartburn, from acid in the stomach, he should use 
a littie magnesia, chalk, or carbonate of soda, occa- 
sionally. Attention, also, must be paid to the diet ; 
and as suppers have a tendency to generate dreams 
of all kinds, these meals should be carefully avoided. 
At the same time, great care should be taken not to 
brood over any subject, upon lying down, but to 
dispel, as soon as possible, all intrusive ideas, 
especially if they are of a painfUl nature. If there 
is any unpleasant circumstance, such as hardness,i 
irregularity, &c, connected with the bed, which 
tends to affect sleep, this must be removed. Late 
reading, the use of tea or oofibe shordy before going 
to rest, or any tiling which may stimulate the mmd 
or body, ought likewise to be shunned. 

In speaking of dreams representative of danger, I 
may mention that there are instances of persons, 
who, having determined to remember that the perils 
seen in them are fellacious, have actually succeeded 
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in doing so> while asleep; and have, thus escaped 
the terror which those imaginary dangers would 
otherwise have produced. Haller relates a case 
of this kind ; and Mr. Dugald Stewart mentions that 
the plan was successfully adopted by Dr. Reid, to 
get rid of the distress of those fearful vbions by 
which be was frequentiy annoyed* I could never 
manage to accomplish this in an ordinary dream of 
terror, but I have sometimes succeeded in doing so 
during an attack of night-mare ; and have thus very 
materially mitigated the alarm produced by that dis- 
tressing affection. This intellectual <^9eration may 
also be succ6ssfuQy employed to dispel the lowness 
of spirits under which we ofien aiifaM from un- 
[deasant visions, by teaching us that the depression 
we experience is merely the result of some unna- 
tural mental operation^ and proceeds from causes 
pnrdy fictitious. Indeed* dl kiii4» of mebttebcdy 
not based upon some obvious fettndatioii» mi^^t^ke 
mitigated or dispelled altogether, coqid w« ojpfy 
CH^pose our feelings with, the weapons if xMI&tif 
and see things as they really are^ and not aa^tb^ 
only seem to be. :' ' re h 
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CHAPTER Vra. 



t^ROPHBTIG POWER OP DREAMS. 
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Wbat ArMttM prtug&, what Amgen these or Aote 
PDrtcoi to. tnitf 9 though pnUknt Moro 
Revealed of oid, and men of deathleee fiune. 
We would not to the nipentitioni mind 
floggeit new florelM, new vanitiee of hat t 
•AOit-.jh'^ 9wn «» teach yop fimn tike peaoeful mfji^ 
To iNuuih onooii and all nttlefi woes. 

AaMnaoHo. 

I^RfeiOM hare bMn lodced trpon by 8ome» as being 
-Ae-'^IVBsidiial JneanB ^ giving us an insight into 
Ibtttrity. -Hiis o^ikdott is so singularly unphilcso- 
phMt( fliat I ^ronld not have iMtieed it, were it not 
AdMooated^ven l^fiersons of good sense and educa- 
tion. In ancient times, it was so common Isi to 
obtain universal belief; and the greatest men placed 
as implicit fidth in it as in any &ct of which their 
own senses afforded them cognizance. That it is 
wholly erroneous^ howerer, cannot be doubted ; and 
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any person who examines the nature of the human 
mmd, and the manner in wliich it operates in 
dreams, must be convinced, that under no circum- 
stances, except those of a miracle, in which the 
ordinary laws of nature are triumphed over, can 
such an event ever tcd^e place. But that there was 
a period when futurity was unfolded in visions-— 
when its gloomy vista was lighted up by the tordi 
of heaven---is also as true as that such periods have 
departed for ever from the earth. These were the 
times when God held communion with man ; and, 
breathing wisdom and foresight oqrer hi* Numbering 
spirit, gave him a knowledge of circumstances which 
no human sagacity could have .guarded against or 
foreseen. It was thus liiat He warned Abimelech 
of Sarah's relationship to Abraham— that His angel 
appeared in a dream to Joseph, and foretold the 
hktk of our Saviour-'-^^hat N^ebttdbaditezzar hebM 
Ml vision the types of his approachiag Afl-Hastd tfa«t 
Pharaoh witnessed the symbols tof that abnndiiioe 
and fernine whicdi were vesj^&^retf to enridi «mI 
4esolate the land ^f Egypt The wihole book of 
Revelations is one magnificeoi; 4ream-pM>ne gush of 
the Divine Spirit overflowing the mind of «ti author 
in sleep, and bringing the most distani (afpes in em- 
blem before his eyes. But sudi siigBal aaawfartar 
tions of <«od's inbUDMcy with jaan^ kgre kmg foiie 
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1^. He appears no more in vioieii, to warn, to in- 
stmetf to solaice. He speaks not in thunder upon 
Mocmt 4^ai, or moves ))efi>re His peo{^ as a {»Uar 
of fire, or arrests the laws of nature m their behal£ 
fiarth has become more remote from heaven than m 
those ftcvonred times, end is now, in all cases, 
^e^eemed hy the fondamentid laws ori^ally made 
by God for its r^^nlation. 

Sneh. being the case, it is impossible to conceive 
tiu^ the knowledge of any fortiicoming event can 
be communicated to us in dreams. During theu* 
esistenoe, oidy eertlEun of our ^Kmllies are in opera- 
tion; and, as intellectual beings, we are greatly 
bdtow what we are in the waking . state. How, 
Ikerdbre, in this iaxperfect mental condition we 
eliMM be warned of events which are utterly hidd^i 
ftHMBt us when all our Acuities are in play, is incoii- 
mvable, unless we suppose the existence of a 
tthrade. This is the dilemma into whidi the be^ 
lievers aif the prophetic power of dreams are brouglrt : 
they virttially admit the existence of miracles. Now, 
miracles are, in tiieir vay nature, opposed to Qke 
laws of creation ; and these laws no being can set 
asMe, save the Deity Himsd^ who made them. On 
this account, futive events beio^ conmiunicated in 
a* tiream, require the presence <^ a miracle-*«><i 
nimde requires the interpoMtion of God, smd a 
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change in Hto own laws; and Bucb change'' in an^r 
particular case, must suppose the individual to wboin 
it happens highly &voured indeed by his MaKer. If 
a man can bring himself to believe that Gody on £]» 
account, would set aside the rules wherdby ihfe 
creation and the human intellect ard govefned, lie 
may believe in the prophetic power of dreams, but 
not otherwise : in this predicament he is invdlveS ; 
and if the imputed performances of Prince Hohen- 
lohe are supported by what, in the common effiuns 
of life, would seem good evidence, he must give 
them his full assent In the present state of ihe 
world, the doctrine of miracles is glaringly absul*d ; 
and, even when they are supported by what app^m 
irresistible proof, no man is justified in bdievtfij^ 
them — for this plain reason, that they demand 'a 
suspension of laws, which cannot be effiscted wiAioat 
the direct interference of God. Did we even^'"^ 
one carried into execution, we are not warranted in 
trusting the evidence of our senses. << I would iiot,]*' 
BajB an eminent writer, << believe in a miracle, 
jBtlthough it were performed in open day, before iihe 
Academy of Sciences of P&ris, or the Royal Sociie^ 
of London/' In such cases, the wisest plan is to aidopt 
the beautifiil masdm of the President Dupaty : '^ iSe- 
tween men who say iuch a thing isy and natiir^ wnp 
isays suck a thing is not^ we iniist believe nhirore. 
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If a mm discredits miradesy he must altogetker 
'ridicule the idea that dreams have the power of 
imveifing actual or future events: if he does not, he 
is then at liberty to place &ith in any thing he 

'i* ^ A V 

, chooses; and may, with perfect consistency, beUeve 
^^lat Mahomet flew to heaven on an ass — that the 
mpon is made of green cheese — and that the Grand 
Siguier and the orb of day are first cousins. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that 
many circumstances occurring in our dreams have 
beien actually verified ; but this must be regarded as 
altogether the effect of chance; and for one dream 
which turns out to be true, at least a thousand are 
6be. In &cti it is only when they are of the former 
description, that we take any notice of them ; the 
latter are looked upon as mere idle vagaries, and 
^speedily forgotten. If a man, for instance, dreams 
that he has gained a law-suit in which he is engaged, 
ai^ if this circumstance actually takes place, there 
is nothing at all extraordinary in the coincidence : 
his. mind was fiiU of the subject, and, in sleep, 
naturally resolved itself into that train of ideas in 
which, it was most deeply interested. Or if we 
haye a firiend engaged in war, our fears for his 
safety will lead us to dream of death or captivity, 
a|id we may see him pent up in a hostile prison- 
houm^ or lying dead upon the battle plain. And 
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ahould these melancholy cataBtropheg take place, we 
call our vision to memoiy ; and in the excited state 
of mind into which we are thrown, are apt to con- 
sider it as a prof^etic warning, indicative of disaster. 
The following is a very good illustration of this paff^ t,!^ 
ticular point. 

Qxse. — Miss R , a young lady, a native ilf- 

Ross-shire, was deeply in love with an officer who 
accomimnied Sir John Moore in the Peninsular War. 
The constant danger to which he was exposed, had 
an evident effect upon her spirits. She became pale 
and melancholy in perpetually brooding over his 
fortunes, and, in spite of all that reason could dp, 
felt a certain conviction that when she last parted 
with her lover, she had parted with him for ever. In 
vain was every scheme tried to dispel from her mind 
the awful idea: in vain were all the sights which 
opulence could command, unfolded before her eyes. 
In the midst of pomp and gaiety, when music and 
laughter floated around her, she walked d3 a 
pensive phantom, over whose head some dreadful 
4nd mysterious influence hung. She was brought 
by her affectionate parents to Edinburgh, and intro* 
duced into all the mirth of that gay metropolis, but 
nothing could restore her, or banish from her mind 
the insupportable pang which invested it. The song 
and the dance may dissipate the feebler sorrows of 
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the hearty but in a woe so deeply rooted as hers, 
their sjrren influence was tried in vain: they only 
aggravated her distress, and made the bitterness of 
djespeir more poignant. In a surprisingly short 
peHod, her graceful form declined into all the appaK 
ling characteristics of a &tal illness ; and she seemed 
rapidly hastening to the grave, when a dream con* 
firmed the horrors she had long anticipated, and 
gave ihe finishing stroke to her sorrows. One 
night, after fidling asleep, she imagined she saw her 
lover, pale, bloody, and wounded in the breast, enter 
her apartment. He drew aside the curtains of the 
bed, and with a look of the utmost mildness, 
informed her that he had been slain in battle, 
desiring her, at the same time, to comfort herself, 
and not take his death too seriously to heart It is 
needless to say what influence this vision had upon 
A mind so replete with woe. It withered it entirely, 
and the unfortunate girl died a few days thereaflier, 
t>ut not without desiring her parents to note down 
iOie day of the month on which it happened, and see 
if it would be confirmed, as she confidently declared 
it would. Her anticipation was correct, for accounts 
were shortly after received that the young man was 
slain at the battle of Corunna, which was fought on 
-ihe very day on the night of which his mistress 
had beheld the vision. 
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This relation, vMA may b«^ tfODMenfiy ihHidk 
upon, is one of the moststipikingexftm^esof iidentll)r 
between the dream and i^ real drcuilistnneet vMi 
which I am acquainted, bat it must be looked ijpiJii.' 
as merely accideiital. The lady's ndod' wns deifi^' 
interested in the fiite of her Wer, and 'full ^Itiilrii 
event whieh she most deeply dreaded-^-Us dealiu; 
The time of this occurrence, as coinoidingf'wltlihdf' 
dream, is certainly curious, but still there is notidf^ 
jm it which can justify us in referring- it to any othoi" 
origin than chance. The fiollowihg events, wfluA 
occurred to myself in August, 1821^ are ehnak 
equally remarkable, and are imputable to the saaae 
fartoitous cause. * yn- 

I was then in the County of Caithness, wfaeK^^ 
dreamed that a near relation of my own, residiag^iiir 
Glasgow, had suddenly died ; and immediately 4&etop 
after awoke in a state of. inconceivable terror, isttciif 
lar to that produced by a palK)xysm of nig^maim 
The' same day, happening to be writing home^^i- 
mentioneid the circumstance in a half-jesting^ lutt 
earnest way. To tell the truth, I was afraid, toikfe 
Mrious, lest I should be langhed at lor puttingv^fkiy 
fidtii in dreams. However, in the interval bftwquiil 
writing and- receiving an answer, I Eeniaiiwd«ttkl« 
state of most unpleasant suspense. I fidga^prarfiintii'i 
ment that something dreadfiil liad .hfe4>pcnMill ^ 
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iroNUr Ittppen; and althougb I coiiUl not ftelp 
hhrniBg myself ftor a ohildiah veakness in so feeUn^ 
Itms ttoabte to get rid. of the painful idea which had 
taken mioh. rooted possesaicRi c^ my mind. Three 
f|fl()m »<ifter sending away the letter, what was mjr 
artanfahmfliit' when I received one written the dagr 
sAsequeht to mine, and stating that the relative of 
whoia I h|Ml dreamed, had been struck witha fatal 
shocdeof palsy the day before-^^-^isr. the very di^ cm 
tiffif morning of which I had behdd the aj^>earance iH 
niyidream I My friends received my letter two dfqni 
afteoieendiiig their own awayv and were natural^ 
sBiteiBshdd at the circumstance. I may state ftel 
my relation was in perfect health before the fatal 
ekreiBtttook {^cew It came upon him like a thonder- 
bdfy^afi a period when no one could have the slightest 
aniidpatktt of danger. 

(iUbe following case wiU interest the reader, both 
oKTiits own account, and from the remarkable coia^ 
dlokencei between the. dream and the succeeding dii^ 
lAW^ faut^ like all other instances of the kind, thk 
«kk)r>lnttBt be referred to chance. 
viCbar.u4X Being in company the other day, when 
thntMHKtematton turned upon dreams, I related one^ 
whlBH"aarit' happened to my own frither, I can answ^ 
f^ilnnperfeet iruih ix£ it. About the yeai;M7S]> 
nij ftOeivldir. I>. of (K^t*..^ in ihe^ County <<Cun&r 
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beiiand, came to Edinburgh to attend the claaeei^ 
having the advantage of an uncle in the regiment 
then in the Castle, and remained nnder the protec- 
tion of his uncle and aunt, Mcyor and Mrs. Griffiths, 
during the winter. When spring arrived, Mr. Di 
and three or four young gentlemen from England, 
(his intimates,) made parties to visit all the neigh« 
bouring places about Edinburgh, Roslin, Arthur^s 
Seat, Craig-Millar, &c. &c Coming home one even- 
ing from some of those places, Mr. D. said, * We 
have made a party to go a-fishing^to Inch-Keith to^ 
morrow, if the morning is fine, and have bespoke 
our boat ; we shall be off at six : ' no objection being 
made, they separated for the night 

^* Mrs. Griffiths had not been long asleep, till she 
screamed out in the most violent agitated manner, 
< The boat is sinking ; save, oh, save 'them I' The 
Major awaked her, and said, * Were you uneasy about 
the fishing party ? ' < Oh no,' said she, < I had not once 
thought of it.' She then composed herself, and soon 
fell asleep again : in about an hour, she cried out in 
a dreadful fright, ^ I see the boat is going down.' 
The Major again awoke her, and she said, < It has 
been owing to the other dream I had ; for I feel no 
uneasiness about if After some conversation, they 
both fell sound asleep, but no rest could be obtained 
for her; in the most extreme agony, 8h6 again 
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screamed, ^ They are gone ; the boat is sunk I ' When 
the Major awakened her, she said, < Now I cannot 
rest ; Mr. D. must not go, for I feel, should h^ go, I 
would be miserable till his return ; the thoughts of 
it would almost kill me.' 

" She instantly arose, threw on her wrapping-gown^ 
went to his bed-side, for his room was next their 
own, and with great difficulty she got his promise to 
remain at home. < But what am I to say to my 
young friends whom I was to meet at Leith at six 
o'clock ? ' * With great truth you may say your 
aunt is ill, for I am so at present; consider, you 
are an only son, under our protection, and should 
any thing happen to you, it would be my death.' 
Mr. D. immediately wrote a note to his friends, 
saying he was prevented from joinmg them, and sent 
his servant with it to Leith. The morning came 
in most beautifully, and continued so till three 
o'clock, when a violent storm arose, and in an 
instant the boat, and all that were in it, went to the 
bottom, and were never. heard o^ nor was any part 
of it ever seen." * 

Equally singular is the following case, from the 
<' Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. 
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Case. — *^ My mother being sick to death of a fever, 
three months after I was born, which was the oocai- 
sion she gave me suck no longer, her friends and 
servants thought to all outward appearance she was' 
dead, and so lay almost two days and a night; but 
Dr. Winston coming to comfort my fhther, went into 
my mother's room, and looking earnestly on her 6ce, 
said, < She was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, 
I cannot think she is dead;' and suddenly took a 
lancet out of his pocket, and with it cut the sole oif 
her foot, which bled. Upon this, he Immediately 
caused her to be laid upon the bed again, and to be 
rubbed, and such means as she came to life, ukl 
opening her eyes, saw two of her kinswomen staiM} 
by her, my Lady Knollys and my Lady Russeu^ 
both with great wide sleeves, as the fashion tlicp 
was, and said, <Did not you promise me fifte^ 
years, and are you come again?' which they not 
understanding, persuaded her to keep her spirits 
quiet in that great weakness wherein she then was ; 
but some hours after, she desired my father and 
Dr. Howlsworth might be left alone with her, to 
whom she said, * I will acquaint you, that durii]^ 
the time of my trance I was in great quiet, but in a 

place I could neither distinguish nor describe ; bi|t 

... I 

the sense of leaving my girl, who is dearer to me 
than all my children, remained a trouble upon mv 
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mrits. Suddenly I saw two by iiie» clothed in long 
ffl^ garmeaiBf and methought I fell down upon my 
nice iq>on the dust ; and they asked why I was so 
troubled in so great happiness. I replied, O let me 
have the same grant given to Hezekiah, that I may 
five fifteen years to see my daughter a woman : to 
which they answered. It is done : and then, at that 
instant, I awoke out of my trance I ' and Dr. Howls^ 
worth did there affirm, that that day she died made 
just fifteen years firom that time." 
' At Newark-upon-Trent, a curious custom, founded 
iqK>n the preservation of Alderman Clay and his fiunily 
by a dream, has prevailed since the days of CromwdL 
0n 1 1th March, every year, penny-loaves are given 
awity to any one who chooses to appear at the 
Town Hall and apply for them, in commemoration 
oi the Alderman's deliverance, during the siege of 
Newark by the Parliamentary forces. This gentle> 
man, by will, dated 1 1th December, 1694, gave to 
the Mayor and Aldermen one hundred pounds, the 
uiterest of which was to be given to the Vicar yearfy, 
on condition of his preaching an annual sermon. 
Another hundred pounds were also expropriated fiur 
th^ behoof of the poor, in the way above-mentioned. 
The origin of this bequest is singular. During th6 
bombardment of Newark by Oliver Cromwell'^ 
inrcesy the Alderman dreamed three nights success 
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Bively that his house had taken ire, <wUeh produced 
such a vivid impression upon has mind, that he 
and his family left it, and in a few days the circaa*- 
stances of his vision actually took place, by the house 
being burned down by the besiegers. 

Persons are said to have had the period of their 
own death pointed out to them in dreams. I haive 
often heard the case of the late Mr. M. of D-<-*«* 
related in support of this statement It is xsertainly 
worth telliag, not on account of any mipematiml 
dbaracter belonging to it, but simply from the extra- 
ordinary coincidence between the dream and the 
subsequent event. This gentleman dreamed one 
night that he was out riding, when he stopped at -an 
inn on the road-side for refreshment, idiere he saw 
several people whom he had known some years 
before, but who were all dead. He was received 
kindly by them, and desired to sit down and drink, 
which he accordingly did. On quitting liiis strange 
company, they exacted a promise from him that be 
would visit them that day six weeks. This he pn>- 
mised &ithfully to do, and, bidding them ferewelly 
he*rode homewards. Such was the substance of his 
dream, which he related in a jocular way to his friends, 
but thought no more about it, for he was a persoii 
above ail kinds of superstition. The event, howcfv^er, 
was certainly carious enough, as wdl as mebaebc^ 
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hr on ttmt vory dny piIk woekn cm whioli ho en||iif|iid 
10 me^ lib himtin At ihe Itiiii bo wm kllltKl, in 
iittom|)i(ii|f to fipring blA homo ovor n flve«bttrrod gatet 
Th« flimoiM CUM of Lord I^tleton In atno oltml an 
Ml oxamplo of A Mlt&Uiir kltMl, Imt witii Um ibow of 
fMMotif fiir ihlfd mMO ii4 now ffrniorttlljr futptionotl to be* 
A Ibrgory I Ami i9o will Alttuwt ovrry otbor of tho »Atfio 
klttd, If AArrowly itivoitiidAtrtb At tbo »Attio timof I 
do not moAn to doubt but wbAt Muob An ovotit foro- 
lokl In A droAtti ntAy ooon^iionfUiy oomo to pmn^ but 
1 would rofer tb« wholo to ft^rtultoun oolnddonoo. 
Mon droAUi ovory now And ibmi tbAt tboy will dlo 
on A ooftAJn ckyi yot bow noldom do wo «oo tbono 
jN^odlotUmn ftiMlbid tiy tbo ro«ult i In rory doUoAto 
pooplOf liidood, (iuob a vlfdonnry oommunloAtlon, by 
AOting flitAlly upon tbo mindi might bo tbo rnoAm* 
of oooAnionlng ItM own ftiMlmont. SxAmpbHi of thifi 
khid «ro roktod by AUtliorM i And t think tliom vory 
probAMoi tn nuob oanon, It bA« boon OMtomAry 
Ibr tb« Motidi of tbo Indlvldtml to put bAok tbo 
4loofc An hour or two, i*o nit to lot tho ftttAl poriod 
ffuM by without bli* boing AWAro of It i And a« i^oon 
HI It wAo fldrly pAfiModi to infbrni Itim of tho oirmm- 
tflinoOf And btugh him out of hbt Approhonnlon. 

Thoro to Anothor woy In whioh droAmn Afo nAld to 
flwotoU doAlb f And tlrnt to by tho Aoooufdon of ^bt« 
M; HrfoM fantiiodlAtoly bofor o &tAl ttlnoMoit TbUh 
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liowever, goes for noUung m the way of wargmtmgoi^ 
for it was the ftate of the sjitem shortly before th^ 
attack of disease which indaced such dreams. Ac^ 
cording to SilimachoSy the qndeaiie fever wUeb 
inrevailed at Rome was ushered in by attacks ef 
night-mare; and Sylrins Dekboe, who desciib eri 
the qiidemic which raged at Leyden in 1669^ states^ 
that previous to each paroxysm of the fevers, ibm 
patient fell asleep^ and suffered a severe attaek «f 
night-mare. The vulgar belief therefore^ thai m#< 
pleasant dreams are ominous of deaths is uoftdati^ 
tute of foundation, but the cause why they iriiould 
be so is perfectly naturaL It is the incipient di se—m 
which produces the dreanus and the fetal ;ei!eat 
which often follows^ is a natural consequenea sf 
that disease* -I'^u. 

Dreamsy therefore, must be held altogether iniHif 
pable of giving the slightest insight into futui4|y;'hlil 
there is one property undoubtedly possessed jJby 
sleep— -«yt«r» that of sometiiiies recalling to-. tin^BM^ 
events which had been whdly obliterated feofUiii^ 
and restoring them with all the force of their onigiMk 
impression. Nor is this power peculiar to sfaMakMrif 
but manifests itself occasionally in mania ami.'Eleib^ 
rium, as the following singular instajM^ mtajiatmin 
A girl was seiaed with a dangerous fever^aadiaotiw 
delirious paix»yan llce(^ m I^ft»jri ng ■i^^^^^^» ob ai urJ i i^ 
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tO' speak in a strange language^ which for some time. 
ad one eoold imderstand. At last, it was ascertained 
to /be Welsh— a tongue of which she was wholly 
i^Mtant at tiie time she was taken ill, and of which 
die eoold not gpeok a single syllable after her 
nekynay. For some time, the circumstance was 
UBBeeountable, till, on inquiry, it was found that she 
was anative of Wales, and had been fiuniliar with 
Ibe language of that country in her diildhood, but 
hod wiiolly forgotten it afterwards. During the deli- 
noun' of fever, the obliterated impressions of infimey 
Mre brought to her mind, and continued to operate 
tiKre tio long as she remained under the mental 
tigMJtation occasioned by the disease, but no longer ; 
far a^soon ei the state of mind which recalled these, 
impressions was removed, they also disappeared, 
fOidvslte waaas ignorant of Welsh as before she was 

ytit ii- vndoubtedly owing to the ikculty, sometimes 
pamoBHoA by sleepy of renewing long-forgott^ ideas, 
ite&penK)iis have had important &ct8 communicated* 
ia4bem in. dreams. There have been instancee^ fbt 
fytT*f, where valuable documents, sums of money,. 
Mujhiife been concealed, and where either the person 
wiiai iaof yeted tliem, or he who had the {dace of thefir 
esboaahMnt communicated to him, may have ft>r^ 
l^olteftoavsiqp thing iMrewith ooaneoted; He. may 
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ihea torture his mind in vain, during the waking 
state, to recollect the event ; and it may be brought 
to his remembrance at once in a dream. In such 
cases, an apparition is generally the medium through 
which the seemingly mysterious knowledge is conn 
municated. The imagination conjures up some- 
phantom that discloses the secret, which cisewDf 
stance, proceeding in reality from a sitnple operatiofi' 
of the mind, is straightway converted' into something' 
supernatural, and invested with all the attributes of 
wonder and awe. When such spectral forms appear^ 
and commimicate some fact which turns out to bo' 
founded on truth, the person is not always aware 
that the whole occurred in a dream, but often 
fimcies that the q>parition appeared to him when he 
was broad awake, and, during this state, communi- 
oated the intelligence. When we hear, therefore, of - 
hidden treasures, wills, &c^ being disclosed in such a 
manner, we are not always to scout the report as 
felse. The spectre communicating the intelligence' 
was certainly the mere chimera of the dreamef^ii 
brain, but the facts revealed, apparently by this 
phantom, may, from the above circumstance, be 
substantially true. The following curious case is 
strikin^y in pomt, and is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his notes to the new edition of ^ The 
Antiquary.' 
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C!Mii-*>" Mr. K— — d of Bowiand^ a gtiitlemati 
of landed property in the Vole of Gala, wa» proie** 
titttod for a very considerable sum, the accumulated 
arvears of teind, (or tytlie,) for which he was said 
to be indebted to a noble fiunily, the titulars ( lay 
improprietors of the tythes)» Mr. R— — -d was» 
stflcogly impressed with the belief that his fiither 
hadf by a form of process |)eculiac to the law of 
Sootlandf purchased these lands from tlie titular^ and» 
tiierefore» that the present prosecution was grounds 
less. But after an industrious search among hls< 
fibiher's papers^ an investigation of the publioreoordsi. 
and. a careful inquiry among all persons who had! 
transacted law business for his fltther» no evidence 
OQttld be recovered' to support his defidnoe* Ther 
period was now near at hand when he conceived the 
loss of his laW-suit to be inevitable, and he had* 
ibrmad the determination to ride to Edinburgh nent 
^f and make the best bargain he could in the way. 
of oowpromise* He went to bed witli this resolur 
tion, and, with all the circumstances of the case-, 
flqiting upon his mindi had a dream to the following 
purpose,. His fiither^ who had been mahy years/ 
dfiuk appeared to himi he thought, and asked him 
why h« was disturbed in his mind. In dreams, men^ 
aro. not surprised at suoh apparitions. Mr. E— -^df 
fought that he informed his fiufaer of the oatuse oit 
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his distreasy adding, that the payment of a conridv- 
Ale sum of money was the laore mipleasant to iim, 
because he had a strong <»nseioBsness that it was 
not due, though he was unable- to recoTer 'any 
evidence in su^ort of his b(iie£ < Yon an right, 
my son,' replied the paternal diade, * I did &eqme 
ri^t to these teinds, for payment of which yon mte 
now prosecuted* The papers retating to the tran- 
saction are in the hands of Mr* > a writer, 

(or attorney,) who is now retired ^m profeuioattl 
business, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 
He was a person whom I employed on that ooeasitm 
ft»r a partieiilar reason, but who never on any dtiMr 
oocasbn transacted business <m- ny aeeonntr it is 
very poflribte,*^ pursued the Tision^ *<i«t'Mr;.' .iifii 
may hanre forgotten a matter which is now of a v«ky 
old date ; but yon may isall it to hw i^eooUeetien Ify 
this token, that idien I eame to pay ys iuseoutil^ 
tiiere was difficulty in gettii^ ^lange for a Fsdttagal 
inece of gold, and we were foMBA to driid;' owl^^Uife 
balance at atavem.' ' • •^'■■^ 

^ Mr. Ri....d awoke in the morning with alMlfe 
words of the vision imprinted <m Ids- nmid^ iiM. 
thoi^ht it worth while to walk across the cMfitt^- 
^ Inveresk, instead of going stnoght te Ed&OMitgtL 
When he came there, he waited <» the gcnAiaiyi 
mentiraied inthedreanva vviyoldnmm' WMiditt 
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m^fia^wa^abmg cf^ihe vi^oh, lie inquifed :«theliier 
.kB(^reitaiaaike96d hairiiig oondacted such a matter .for 
iuB di ctoMC li-fedicr. The old gentleman coold.ndt 
gBt^finib hrmg the circamstance to his recollection^ 
M0'H3m JsasmAaa of the Portagal fneoe of goid, the 
jsi f l i i ar^torA^- «pon his iMmorjr ;^ he made an im- 
dBBdiate deaMi for tiie papprs, and reeovared ^bEBt^^ 
mrrOiakiMari R. ■ ■ d carried to Edinbm^h the doca- 
wamtit neeeflsary to gain the cause which he was on 
itbe TCffge of losing. • 

^•'^;31ie author has often heard tins story told hjr 
(pfimQM' who had the best acoess- to know the focts, 
< i ftft » were^ not likdy themselves to be deeeiTed» and 
#rii|e certainly inoJeqiiable of ddcqitioa. He cannot, 
thftrpfore^. reftiie to gire it credit^ however exlara- 
^IfUiiaty tht «ir<^itnstanoes may i^tpear. The dr- 
jffiimsli^ntiftl diaraottr of the information given in 
JliftV^dfieaii^ Ittbesrit out of the generai.dass iof 
tippi^BStofiaoif the kind» iHiidi are oectssloned by tin 
^Ifftiilou* oiuttoideBee of acttNd events with our 
sleeping thoughts. On the other haiic^ fewiwfll 
^jH^ilFps^tthait'ihe'laws of aatttfe were jnispended; and 
fl^rqii^eial coBununication from the dead to tiie liraig 
^^pv^fv^iMfifd^for the piupose oi savii^ Mr..R. i. »<d a 
.flyt|>fi^f|inmher •oC-4nnd»64 ponadsr The authos^^ 
if.&^WWnJPfe ^^ ^ dreaok was <N^y the red^itulatiita 
fflf^lS^i^mBtim^^ hj|4 wafliy.reoeived 
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from hii fliiher whUe i& fife» Iwfcwhidi «i fim hm 
merely recalled a« a general impceimeBy thai He 
ebum was settled* It ii not unoomaioii ibr peraooi 
to recover, during sleefs the thread of ideaa which 
they have lost during their waUag hours. I* nay 
be added, thai this remarkable chroumstaMe waa 

attended with bad consequenoea to Mr« R i d ; 

whose health and spirits were afterwards fanpaired, 
by the attention which he thought himself obliged 
to pay to the visions of the night.'' 

It will be seen from the above case^ that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's theory corresponds with that which has 
been here adopted. The circumstances altogether 
must have been highly startling to the individual; 
and he doubtless died in the belief of having actually 
seen an apparition, and had events supemalurally 
revealed to him. This is the utmost extent to which 
the power of sleep extends in communicating hiddeii 
fiicts. It may sometimes penetrate taito the dim 
regions of the past, but into the future it eaimot 
ft>roe its way. To enable it to accomplish such a 
triumph, the miraculous interference of a Superior 
Being, who could supersede His own fixed laws, is 
absolutely necessary; and the man's belief must be 
great indeed who can conceive such an ocourrenee 
taking place in the existing state of the world* 

In talking of spectres, it seems probable thai the 
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A|>pM*ttlan of JuUtM Cmmf, liikdi np^mred to 
Bvultuu And ftimounead to t\m lalt«r timt lia woukl 
wa0t bim ftt J%iUp[ji, woj* tba raiiuU of n dreain. 
If il did not originate in tbi« nour 009 it may have 
oooufradt wban ba wo« awalce, from a highly oxoitad 
•tata of tha braini Huab an that whiab axifltad in tha 
aa«a of Nioolaif to whiab wa iball alluda in naat 
abi^tiN^t 
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CHAPTER IX, 

NIQUT-MARE. 

FatitMtic pAMioiMf RuuMraiog brawl. 
And thAme tnd terror over tXi, 
Dttdf to bt bidf wblob wtra aoI Ud ( 
Wbicb ftll confuMd I could not know 
Wbetber I tufftrtd or I did { 
For All Memed galltf renoffM, or wotf 
My owof or otbtri* | tilU tbt mom 
Sottl-itiiliiig hit bMft-tioktoiog tbADt. 

C0LIlllt>0I. 

This following are the oonditioiit of iiigltt-Bitti«. 

1. An active state of the memoiy, ImaginatioSf Ae. 

2. An impaired state of the respiratory fttnekbas. 
S. A torpor In the power of voUtion. The jtidgBuint 
Is generally more or less awake { and in this respeet 
night-mare differs from simple dreamiagt where that 
fticiilty is suspended* 

This affeotioHi the Bphiai/tbs of the Oteeks, 
an<l Ikoubvs of the Romansi is one of the most 
distressing tp irtiieh human nature k sut^eot 
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f\mt tOf Of htmutt^tt il0pt(tH1ift iltiim In mlm|imti* 
tttfrnn, Tbi«y nri* n UMiuiHmd iitnf*M ttiorti IVi|(hiAit 
Ihuft ihti vifitdfiM (Mi^JMriid uft tiy n^nmntwy ttr 
fUabhrUi f ntid ftir imtiiidftnd itvftry ihlng itt hli«f tiry 
(If fottmnm*! IVmn ibti hh\^ ttt Utn wfiihtttiK i^iMi 
Nuti-mi^tNtlml t^mtmrnt Ut IHnU^'n n\i\m\\\u^ pli^tur^ 
(if t^^olltid mid htn IHtniMbml tlff)lpfllt^| ttr itm 
ht(lil(«it iiifiiif(«M (if i\w HfrnnUth tnt\\iMi\m, 'V\w 
wh(il(t mindf (litrlttg th(i \mrunynm, in wfdughi iifi 
t(i n (iltoh (if iittnttitftiblo d^twlri ^ ^mW \n Inirf 
utKiti ib(t ftMmltbw, wblflb fWHtiMii* ibom into ittdi^iioti i 
ntid t,\m wf(ikfh^ vtoilm flt^h »ti« if \mi Mliv(« itt 
bin ^dfllfty Mui dYtirpowttftHt by r(iNiKil(»Mi nttd Im- 
miiiiKttbId fif (ii»Mtiffi. 

Th« modiftaAiidnn wbicth fti^bi-nmfit Mfiiim(»i« itro 
itilltiitoi but otM pftiwbiti if( n(iy(if Mii«(itit— ibnt tif 
tttuif iind'iti«otftpr<ih«ii«tbbi df(*iut. Hdm^iifK^i* ib(< 
imlftfrM' h bttfind h^tmAk ov^wb(4lmliiK f(H^liM» wbt^b 
uruih b(m m iitl «i4««t l^t niUI l«(ivt( blm wiiit a 
miiMfffibk «mKidlmi«mwii of him ftllunlbitit IS(mt(ilifit#M 
hn iM involved itiitm oolbi of tt Itoffldt idimy tmmipff 
wbottd «yM bHyn ibo pboupboriiimittt Kbtri* of ihp 
impu\f»hf^9 i^nd wboMit br(*iilb h (KitnottouM nn ibo 
tMirab of li(«rtww Kv^ Haing borr ibl^t diitfyMtlnK, 
OP t(<ff Iflo in iHm pbyiiloiil of mofftl wof Idf k br uu|(bt 
btlbfi btm in ftmi flit ttpmy i bo b» bbmod ni by t«t»f - 
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pentBj tortured by deixioiia» stuimed by the hdlow 
Toices and cold touch of i^paritioiis. A mighty 
gtone is laid upon his breast, and orushes him to the 
ground in helpless agoiky: knad buUs and tigem 
pursue his palsied footsteps: the unearthly shrldBS 
and gibberish of hags, witdies, and fiends float 
around him. In whatever situation he may be 
placed, he fe^ superlatively wretched : he is Ixios 
working for ages at his wheel : he is Sisyi^ias rolling 
his eternal stone : he is stretched upon the iron bed 
of Procrustes : he is prostrated fay iaevitaUe destiny 
beneath the approaching wheeb of the oar of Jugger* 
naut. At one moment he may have the consdons* 
ness of a malignant demon bttng at his side : then, to 
shun the sight of so appalling an ol^ot, he will dose 
his eyes, but still thefearfid being makes its presence 
known ; for its icy breath is Mt difiusing itself orat 
his visage, and he knows that he is fitoe to &oe with 
a fiend. Then, if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes 
glaring upon him, and an aspect of hell grimung 
at him with even more than hdlish malioe. Or» be 
may have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted tiposi 
his breast— mute, motionless, and malignant; an 
iacamation of the Evil Spirit— .whose intoierabie 
weight crushes the breath out of his body^ and whose 
fixed, deadly, incessant stare petrifies him with 
ror, and makes his very existence iasmfiln^able. r- 
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In every iastaneey there is a sense of oppression 
and hdplessness; and the extent to irhich these are 
earned^ vtflries according to the violence of the parox* 
ytmu The individual never feels himself a free 
agent; on the contrary, he is speU-boond by some 
enchantment, and remains an miresisting victim for 
ariJice to work its will upon. He can neither breathe, 
nor walk, nor run with his wonted &oility. If pui^ 
sued by any imminent danger, he can hardly drag 
ene limb after anothw; if engaged in combat, Mb 
blows are utterly inefi^tive ; if involved in the fitngs 
of any animal, or in the grasp of an enemy, extrica* 
tkm is impossible* He struggles, he pants, he toils^ 
but it is all in vain : his muscles are rebels to the 
will) and refuse to obey its calls. In no case is there 
a sense of complete freedom : the benumbing stupor 
never departs from him; and his whdle bdng is 
looked up in one mighty spasm. Sometimes he Is 
teeii^ himself tiuroagh an i4>erture too small for the 
teosptkm of his body, and is there arrested and toi»> 
tared by tiie pangs of suffocation produced by the 
p W MStti ' O to which he is exposed; or he loses his 
way in a narrow labyrinth, and gets involved in its 
ecmtraeled and inextricable maces ^ or he is entombed 
alive in a s^ulehre, beside the mouldering dead. 
There is, in most eases, an intense reality in all that 
he sees, or heara^ or feds* The aspects of the 
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hideous phantoms which harass his imagination are 
bold and defined ; the sounds which greet hb ear 
appallingly distinct ; and when any dimness or con- 
fusion of imagery does prevaili it is of the most fear- 
ful kind, leaving nothing but dreary and miserable 
impressions behind it 

Much of the horror experienced in this. dreadful 
affection will depend upon the activity of the imagi-. 
nation, upon the condition of the body, and upon 
the previous state of mental exertion before going to 
sleep. I^ for instance, we have been engaged in 
the perusal of such works as << The Monk/' << The 
Mysteries of Udolpho/' or << Satan's Invisible World 
Discovered;'' and if an attack of night-mare shouk) 
supervene, it will be aggravated into sevenfold hor- 
ror by the spectral phantoms with which our minds 
have been thereby filled. We will enter into all the 
fearful mysteries of these writings, which, instead of 
being mitigated by slumber, acquire an inten^i^ 
which they never could have possessed in the wakipg 
state. The apparitions of murdered victims, like the 
form of Banquo, which wrung the guilty conscience 
of Macbeth, will stalk before us ; we are surrounded 
by sheeted ghosts, who glare upon us with their cold 
sepulchral eyes ; our habitation is among the vaults 
of ancient cathedrals, or among the dungeons of 
ruined monasteries, and our companions are the dec^ 
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At other times, an aBsoeiation of ludicrous images 
passes through the mind : every thing becomes in- 
congruous, ridiculous, and absurd. But even in the 
midst of such preposterous fimcies, the passion of 
mirth is never for one moment excited; the same 
blank despair, the same freezing inertia^ the same 
stifling torture, still harass us; and so far from 
being amused by the laughable drama enacting 
before us, we behold it with sensations of undefined' 
horror and disgust 

In general, during the attack, the person has the 
consciousness of an utter inability to express his 
horror by cries. He feeb that his voice is half 
choked by impending sufibcation, and that any exertion 
of it, fiurther than a deep sigh or groan, is impossible. 
Sometimes, however, he conceives that he is bellow- 
ing' with prodigious energy, and wonders that the 
household are not alarmed by his noise. But this is 
an illusion ; those outcries which he fimcies himself 
uttering, are merely obscure moans, forced with 
difficulty and pain from the stifled penetralia of fhis 
bosom. 

Night-mare takes place under various circum- 
stances. Sometimes, from a state of perfect sleep we 
glide into it, and feel ourselves unconsciously over- 
taken by its attendant horrors : at other tim^ we 
experience it stealing upon us like a thief at aparied 
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when we are an but awake^ ciidawueo£itft«(qir(»ch. 
We have then our seiMes about us^ obI^, peHuqpa^ a 
little deadened and omfiiaed by incipient ahunher, 
and we feel the gradual adTanoe of the fiend, witlir 
oat arousing ourselTes, and fearing hmk acwa^^ 
altiiough we af^>ear to poeaeaa tiba full ability of 
dmng 8o. At one time^ night-mare melts into ua^ 
Inroken ele^ or pleasing dreams; and wa aw«ke 
in the morning with merely the remembrance ef 
having had one of its attacks : at another, it aroosea 
as bj its Tidenoe, and we start out of it with a eon- 
▼nbive shudder. At the moment of throwing off 
the fit, we seem to turn round upon oar sides with a 
mighty effort, as if from breath the pressure of a 
saperineumbent weight; and the more tfaoeou^ily 
to awake oursehres, we generally Iskk noleatly, beal 
our In-easts, rise up in bed, and cry oot ooee or twice. 
As soon as we are able to ezereiae oar volittoa or 
"roioe with freedom, the paroxysm is at endt bat 
ftr some time after we exporienee extreme tevrer, 
and often odd shiverii^, while the- heart throba 'vio- 
lently, and the resinration is hurried. These two 
latter circumstances are doubted by I>r« Darwin, 
but I am conrinced of th^ exiatenoe^ both from 
wbat I have eiqperieneed in myownpersoo, aad iMtas 
wimt I haTO been toM by otfaera^ mdeed,- anslagy 
WQdki krre^stiUy lead ua to otBcfaida tbaft thayilMat 
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•silt I mid wlio«v«r oftreftitty in vwtlgatet th« •ultftoli 
wiU ind thai tkcy do aUnoAt imirenolly. 

An opinloii promiln, thai dttHng inoubtit tho pat« 
9M U alwaj* it|Km kto baok ( and tho olrouttittatMNi 
of bk ttiuatly tmUng at If in that pottora» togathat 
with tha ntkt whtoh ha anpaiionoaa on turning ronad 
upon Ms atdn, am oartoinly strong presumptloM 
In ftiYour of Its aoouraoy. The sonsatlons» howovan 
«rhloli oooar In this stats, ara Maolous In the highest 
dapfasi Wa have seldom any avideaaa either thai 
he was on his baok, or that he turned round at all* 
•The Aiolt that ha snfiposed himself In the aboira 
iMlllon during the tiU mid the other Ihott thalf m 
feooveriag ftom Ity he was lying on his sldet magp 
ha^ Iffodueed the lUosloni and where he never 
Moted « ilttgl* musehii he may eonoelve that he 
turned round after a prodlgkms efibrt Agata ( If a 
aM» Wire feaUy on his baok when the lit oame on» 
te would natarallyr on raeovering from Itf throw 
htasself into a position tho reverse of that mMlar 
wMohp during Its oontlnuancet he was tindergolag 
sueh eilreme distress* 1 have frocpiently had 
aHaoks of this disorder whUe sittfaig In an artn-ohairt 
or with my head leaning agofaMt a tabW. In <holf 
liMStfare the most likely poslt&ms to bring It on^ the 
hmga^ being then more eoaiptelety eompressed than 
ki4*Mtt any other posture* I have nlso had It most 



distinctly while lying on the side, and I know many 
cases of a similar deseriptioQ in others. Although^ 
therefore, night^mare may take place moce .&»« 
quently upon the back than upon the skies, the oixH 
cumstance of its occurring only in the former of the«» 
postures, is altogether incorrect ; and where we aae 
much addicted to its attacks, no- posture whatever 
will protect us. <ii 

Persons not particularly subject to incubus, feel 
no inconvenience, save temporary terror or fetigne,. 
from any occasiimal attack which they may have ; 
but those with whom it is habitual, are apt to ex« 
perience a certain d^ree of giddiness, ringing in,tiie 
ears, t^ision of the forehead, fiashing.of light before 
the eyes, and other symptoms of cerebral congesliasb 
There is also a bad taste in the mouth, and more-,ot 
less follness about the pit of the stomach. 
, The illusions which occur, are perhaps the most 
extraordinary phenomena of night-mare, and «> 
stilongly are they often impressed upon the mud, 
that even on awaking we find it impossible not to 
believe them reaL We may, for example, be aenr^ 
sible of knockings at the door of our apartment^ Ihop 
fomiliar voices calling upon us, and see indiriiiaiflaj 
passing through the chamber. In many 0M6f>^Mi 
arguments, no efforts of the understanding will-emf^i 
vince us that these are merely the chimeras iofoiieqp»/ 
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Wajregard.them as events of actual ocourrenoe^ and 
wiH JOQt be persuaded to tke contrary. With scnne, 
saA a bdief has gone down to the grave ; and others 
have maintained it strenuously for years, till a recur- 
rcBoe - of the illusions, under dreumstances which 
rendered their real existence impossible, has shown 
them that the whole was a dream. I have no doubt 
that most of the current ghost stories have had their 
ongin.in this source.* A spectre has been conjured 
into birth by some fearful vision, and the. deception 
has been so complete as to lay the understanding 
priostrate before it. Even when we are broad awake, 
it hafr been proved, that by some disordered action 
of the brain, we may apparently be haunted by ap* 
paritiona. Such was the case of Nicolai the Prussian 
bookseller. << I have m3rsel^" says he, in his most 
singular and interesting narrative, << experienced 
a eaae of this nature, which to me a{q)ears highly 
remariEable, both psychologically and medicinally. 
I mmf* m a state of mind completely sound, and, 
after the first terror was over, with perfect calmness, 
fog nearly two mcmths, almost constantly and in- 
volootanfy, a vast number of human and other forms, 
and. even heard their voices, though all this was 
nmrely the consequence of a diseased state of the 
neBveSy and an irregular circulation of the blood.'.' 
AgpuaAamp therefore^ I would, impute either to the 
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iDtense power of iUoiioiioperatiiig inalfeaiM dream, 
or to a morbid excitement of certain &culties of tke 
Inrain wkile we are awake« Few persona are gifted 
with philosophj enough to investigate snoh plieno* 
mena; and, instead of using thdr reasoning powsta^ 
they blindly give way to the Macious evideocaa of 
the senses, and thus involTe themselres in error 
and misery. 

The following case gives a good idea of the 
strength of iUusion in dreams. 

Cam (fMr. Waller,.^*' In the month of F^runy, 
1814, 1 waa living in the same house with a yosu^ 
gentleman, the son of a peer of the United Kingdom, 
who was at that time under my care^ in a wery 
alarming state of health; and who had been, fiw 
seferal days, in a state of violent delirium. The 
doee attention which his case required from me^ 
together with a degree of personal attaohmeBEt ttoMm^ 
had rendered me extremely anxious about lihn:; and 
aa my usual hours of sleep suffered a great "degree 
of interruption from the attendance given to him, I 
was, fi^m that cause alone^ rendered move than 
uMaDy liable to the attadu of nig^t-mare^ wkkk 
ooasequently intruded itself every night upon mf 
slumbers. The young gentlttODMUi in ^fuestims^iftMi 
the violence of hia defoium, was with greal diAMdty 
hept in bedf and had anee or ^twiea. etiidadiiH» 
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vigSance of bis attendants, and jumped oat of bed $ 
an accident of which I was every moment dreading 
a vepetkion* I awoke from my sleep one morning 
about four o'dkx^ at least it appears to me that I 
awoke^ and hetoi distinctly the voice of tim yom^ 
gentlemasi, who seemed to be coming hastily up the 
stairs leading to my iqiartment, calling me by name 
in the manner he was accustomed to do in Jbis 
delirinm ; and immediately after, I saw him standing 
by my bed-side, holding the curtaln i open, eMpreoB^ 
ing all that wildness in his lookB which aoeompanies 
violent delirium. At the same moment, I heard the 
voieea of his two att^idants coming up stairs in 
seardi of him, who likewise came into the room and 
took liim away. Daring all this time, I was attempt- 
ing to speak, but could not articulate* I thougfat, 
bowerer, tiiat I succeeded in attempting to get out 
of bed, and assisting his attendants in removing him 
out of tbe room; aftor which, I returned to bed, and 
instantly fisU adeep. When I waited on my patient in 
flie Boming, I was not a little surprised to find that he 
wtaa arieep; and was utterly ooi^unded on being 
told iiial he bad been so all night; and as this was 
the flmt sleep be had eojajeA for tiaree or four diqr% 
tbe attendants were very minute in detailing the 
whfAe particnlara of it. Although this account 
mppmnd inoonsistant with what I conceived I had 
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i66n, and with what I concluded they knew at well 
as myself, I did not for some time perceive the error 
into which I hod boon led, till I observed that some 
of my questions and remarks were not intelligible; 
tiien I began to suspect the true source of the error, 
which I should never have discovered, had not ex- 
perience rendered those hallucinations fiuniliar to 
me. But the whole of this transaction had so much 
consistency and probability in it, that I might, under 
different circumstances, have remained for ever 
ignorant of havihg been imposed on in this instance,' 
by my senses/** 

During night-mare, the deepness of our slumber 
varies much at different times. Sometimes we are in 
a state closely approximating upon perfect sleep ; at 
other times we are almost completely awake ; and it 
will be remarked, that the more awake we are, the 
greater is the violence of the paroxysm. I have 
frequently experienced the affection stealing upon 
me while in perfect possession of my &culties, and 
have undergone the greatest tortures, being haunted 
by sfiectrcs, hags, and every sort of phantom- 
having, at the same time, a fliU consciousness that I 
was labouring under hicubus, and that all the terri- 
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fying objects around me were the creations of my 
own brain. Tliis shows that the judgment is often 
only very partially affected, and proves also that 
night-mare is not merely a disagreeable dream, but 
a ipouiful. bodily affection. Were it nothing more 
than the former, we could not possess a knowledge 
of our condition, for, in simple visions, the. xeasbning 
powers are almost uniformly . abolished, and we 
scarcely eyar for a moment doubt the reality of what 
we see, or. hear, or foel. In night-^mare, this is often, 
perjiaps generally, the case, but we frequently meet 
with instances, in which, during the worst periods 
of the fit, we possess our consciousness almost un- 
impaired. 

There are great differences in the duration of the 
paroxysm, and also in the focility with which it is 
broken. I know not of any method by which the 
period to which it extends can be estimated, for the 
soberer has no data to go by, and time, as in all 
nv>difications of dreaming, is subjected to the most 
capricious laws — an actual minute, in one case, being 
made to embrace an imaginary hour, or a real 
hour being contracted within the limits of a supposed 
minute. Of this point, therefore, we must be con- 
tented to remain in ignorance ; but it may be con- 
eefved that the attack will be as various in its 
duration^ as in the characters which it assumes — in 
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one caj9e extending over ten tinMs the ttptase which it 
covers in ano&er. With regard to the breakitig of 
the fit, the differences are equaOy great Soma* 
times the slightest agitation of the body, iAsB openhftg: 
of the chamber door, or caUing slightly to tlM tu^ 
ferer, will aronse him ; at other times, he veqnirealo 
be shaken violently, and called up<m long and 
loudly before he is released. 

Some people are much more prone to inoubttt 
than others. Those whose digestion is healthy, 
whose minds are at ease, and who go snpperless to 
bed, will seldom be troubled with it Those^ again, 
who keep late hours, study hard, eat heavy suppers, 
and are subject to bile, acid, or hypochondria, ai^ 
almost sure to be more or less its victims. There 
are particular kinds of food, which pretty etmstantly 
lead to the same resolt, such as cheese, cucumbem^ 
almonds, and whatever is hard to be digested. tU^ 
desheun, m his '' De AfiiBCtibus Cai»tis," jnslfy 
remarks, << that he who wishes to know wliat night* 
mare is, let. him eat chesnuts before going to sleem 
and drink feculent wine after them. " ■ • 

Certain diseases, also, are apt to induce it, such as 
asthma, hydrothorax, angina pectoris, and other 
varieties of dyspnoea. Men are more sul^ect to it 
than women, probably from thdr stomachs be&ng 
more frequently disordered, and tbeir minds' ssosib 
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intantly occupied* Sailors^ in particalary owing to 
t3ie hard and indigestible nature of tiieir fbod^ are 
its most frequent victims; and it is a general remark 
that it more frequently occurs at sea than on shore. 
I lutYe no -doubt that much of the superstitions 
belief of these men, in apparitions, proceeds from 
the phantoms which it calls into existence. Unmar^ 
ried women are more annoyed with ity than those 
itho are married; and the latter^ when pr^nant, 
hare it ofrener than at otiier times. Persons who 
were extremely subject to the complaint in their 
youth, sometimes get rid of it when they reach the 
age of puberty, owing, probably, to some change in 
tihe constitution which occurs at this time. 

1%Lere have been a good many opinions with 
regard to the proximate cause of incubus; and 
anthoTB hare generally looked upon it as involved in 
eonsiderable obscurity. An impeded circulation of 
bkMMi through the pulmonary arteries, compression 
of the diaphragm by a full stomach, and torpor of 
ti» intercostal muscles, are all mentioned as oontri- 
bnting wholly or partially to the event. I am of 
qmiioD that eitiier of these states may cause night- 
mare, bat that, in most cases, th^ are all combined. 
Any tiling, in fiict, which impedes respiration, may 
gtre' rise to the disorder, whether it be asthma,. hj^ 
diotiiorBi, distended stoBatoh, muscular torpor, op 
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external compression. The causes, then, are yarious, 
but it will be found that, whatever they may b«^ 
their ultimate operation is upon the lungs. 

We have already seen that in ordinary sleeps . pai^' 
ticular states of the body are apt to induce visionB'. 
The clothes, for instance, slipping off us, will often 
partially break our slumber, and make us dream of 
walking about in a state of nakedness ; while tod 
much heat calls forth ideas of burning deserts and 
scorching suns. If causes comparatively so trivial, 
are capable of producing such trains of ideas, it is 
easily conceivable that a sense of suflfocation, like 
that which occurs in night^mare, may give birth tcr 
all the horrid phantoms seen in that distressing 
affection. The physical suffering in sudi a oate, 
exalts the imagination to its utmost pitch, fills it wilb 
spectres and chimeras, and plants an immoveable 
weight or malignant fiend upon our bosom to emsh 
us into agony. Let us see how such physical suffisi^' 
ing is brought about 

Any disordered state of the stmnach may prodtietf 
it First — This organ may be so distended wit& 
food or wind as to press upon the ctiaphregm, con- 
tract the dimensions of the chest, arrest the blood 'inr 
the pulmonary arteries, and thereby impede respirav 
tion. In this case, the heart is gorged to excess ; H 
can hardly get rid of the blood ^diich is poured int6 
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ity and heaves and toib with its unaccustomed bur- 
den, thus aggravating the difficulty of breathing, 
and rendering all the sensations more painfuL 
Ciircumstances like these alone, are sufficient to pro- 
duce night-mare; and the cause from the first is 
{rarely, mechanical. 

r- Secondly. — The state of the stomach may call 
fiuHi incubus by means more circuitous or indirect 
In. this case, the viscus is unequal to the task im- 
posed upon it of digesting the food, either from an 
unusual quantity being thrown upon it, from the 
ft|od being of a peculiarly indigestible nature, or 
fr6m>aiqtual weakness. Here the sensorial power 
lateit^in this.OTgan, is insufficient to carry it through 
wkh^ its i^rations, and it is obliged to draw upon 
tiie. rest of > the body — upon the brain, the lungs,, the 
i^uscleie^ &c^ £or a suj^ly of that power of which it 
UdfiAcienU The parts .connected with respiration, 
in giving their portion^ reduce .themselves to a state 
of temporary debility, and do not retain a sufficient 
pvi^irtion to execute their own actions with due vigour. 
The pectoral, the intercostal muscles, and tiie dia- 
pbragiBr become thus paralyzed, as it were ; and, the 
ebeiit not -. h€mg sufficiently dilated for perfect 
bveathing, a feeling of suffocation inevitably ensues* 
^ \ak^ manner, the voluntary muscles rendered 
i^siltft^'tha subtraction of their quota of sensorial 
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power, are unable to eierdfle Aeir fimotiaiifly and 
remain, during the paroxysm^ in a state of imnioi^Fe^ 
able torpor. This unequal distribution of power in 
m^t-mare continneB, till, by producing some ezeai^ 
live uneasmesB, it stimukitfH tiie will to a violestt 
effort, and breaks the fit ; and as soon as this Mces 
place, the balance beocnnes redressed, and the senso- 
rial equilibrium restored. 

Physical suffering of that kind whiok in^Mdes 
breathing, may ahK> be occasioned by nuMiy otet 
causes — by pleuri^, by en q yy e m a » by ajwanm 
of the aorta, by laryngitis, by croups by eMtefeaal 
preamre ; and, accordingly, all these may giro risk 
to ni^t-mare. If we chance to tie dawn willl 
a pillow or heavy doak, upon our breast, or tik 
sleep with the body bent ^nrward, and tke heaiisafN 
ported upon a table, as already mentioned^ wei wm^ 
be seized with it; and, in truth, wftatevei' dttW 
directly or indirectly sets upon the te^fSnMoTf 
organs, and impedes their operation, is pretty siira to 
bring it on. Even a weak of disordored stomMhi 
in which there is no food, by attracdng to kself 'a 
portioa of th^ sensorial power to aid its own inada^ 
quaeies, may induce it Hie discmier, ther6ftN|% 
takes place under variovs eircumstanees— either fagr 
direct pressure upon the lungs, as in disti«de< 
stomadiy or Ii^drothontf; or by partial tospos ^ 
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tbi90e vkeem or tjieir smsele^, owing to ad^iim- 
tioR ^ neuronal power. 

., Wby are literary men, deep thinkers, and hypo- 
idkf^iidriaca peeuUariy subject to nj^t-mare? The 
aans^is obvious. Such individuals have generally 
^ biid digestion : their stomachs are subject to add* 
i^9 and other functional derangements, and* there- 
fore, peculiarly prone to dispose to the complaint 
19ie aedcffitary life, and habits of intellectual or 
ipdanc^oly reflection in which they indulge, have a 
^Mldea^ not merely to disturb this organ, but to act 
UHQtt the whole oerdbral systan: h^ice, th^ are fiur 
laiore si^l^ect to dreams of every kind than otther 
pei^l^ In so &r as their minds are more intently em* 
Siojied; and when, in sleep, they are pained by any 
pl^ifial endurance, the activity of their mental 
IpOwerswSi naturally associate the most horrible 
iAto$ with such sulfering, and produce incubus, and 
frightful accompaniments. 
iQ^itHKnare is sometimes attended with danger 
fAtm it becomes habituaL It may then give 
file to apoplexy, and destroy life; or, in very 
mitfmuk subjects, may occasion qpileptic and 
hgeHerical aiSectioiis, which prove extremely haras- 
sing, According to Codxus Aurelianius, many 
liattpir die of this complaint. Probably some of 
Aoaa who are found dead in bed hare lost thtir 
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liires in a fit of incubus, the cireumBtance being im<^ 
puted to some other cause. The affection, therefor^ 
in some cases is dangerous; and in all, when- H 
becomes habitual, is such a source of misery, tb^ 
sleep, instead of being courted as a period of blissfiil 
repose, is looked upon with horror, as the i^poml^d 
season of inexpressible suffering and dread. It ber 
comes, on this account, a matter of importance to 
contrive some method for preventing the attacks of 
so fearfid a malady. The cause, whatever it majr 
be, must, in the first instance, be removed, and t^e 
symptoms thence arising will naturally disajpfateTf 
If tlie disorder proceeds firom heavy suppers, or voir) 
digestible food, these things ought to be given ,up^ 
and the person should either go supperless to b^Bd^ 
or with such a light meal as will not hurt his dig^. 
tion. Saked provisions of all kinds must be abaffY 
doned, nor should he taste any thing which will l^ 
like a load upon his stomach, or run into thet ac6toii#. 
fermentation. For this reason, nuts, cucunnban^ 
cheese, ham, and fruits are all pernicious. If, aajt^ 
almost always the case, he is subject to heartbux^ 
flatulence, and other dyspeptic symptoms, he iilii^ii||j^ 
make use of occasional doses of magnesia, or mi^ 
bonate of potash or soda. I have known a ,t^: 
spoonful of either of the two latter, or three, ^pn^. 
that quantity of the former, taken before stpppiqg. 
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teto bed, prerent an attack, where, from the previous 
ftate of the stomach, I am conyinced it would have 
ibkeii- place, had thiey not been* used. Great atten- 
ikm mast be paid to th6 state of the bowels, and of 
Ite bililtry £(ecretion« For this purpose the .colo- 
ftfiith, the compound rhubarb, or the cdmmon 
aloefic pill,' should he made use of in doses of one, 
two, or three, according to circumstances, till. the 
digestive ' apparatus is brought into proper play. 
The common blue pill, used with proper caution, is 
also an excellent medicine. In all cases, the patiei^t 
flhotdd take abundant exercise,* shun late hours, or 
too much study, and keep his mind in as .cl^eerM 
a state as possible. The bed he lies on ought to 
be hard; the pillow not too high; and when the 
attacks are frequent, and extremely severe. Dr. 
Darwin recbnmiends that an alarum clock might be 
inmg up in the' room, so that the sleep may be 
interrupted at short intervals. It . is a good plan 
t6 have another person to sleep in the same bed, who 
might arouse him from the paro^^ysm; and he 
flinoiild be directed to lie as little as possible upon 
the' back. 

These points comprehend the principal treatment, 
ai^d when persevered in, will rarely &il in mitigating 
or ' removing the disease. Sometimes, however, 
ow!n^ to certain peculiarities of constitution, it may 
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be necessary to adopt a dM ttc iit |Aa^ or to cooh 
bme other means dong "vnSi the presettt: tifnfts, 
Whytty who was 8al:gect to-id^itpiiiane^ toMkwQj 
insure himself against an attibdt; hy taking a srittll 
^assful of bran^ just before gding to betfi atad 
some individuals find that a Ught supper prevents 
the fit^ while no supper at all in sure to bring it on. 
But these are rare exceptions to the general rule^ 
and when they do opoor^ most be treated in that 
manner which eiqierienoe proves most e£fectual, 
williout beii^ bound too nieely to the ordinary modes 
of cure. Blood-lettii^ which some writers teccm^ 
mendy is usdess cat hxtttM, except ji case» where 
there is reason to suppose thai the affection is 
brought on by plethora. With regard to the other 
causes of night-marey such as asthma^ Igrdrothoraz, 
&c^ these must be treated on general principles^ and 
it, as one of thdr G^miptoms^ will d^Mtrt so soon as 
they thems^ves are removed* 

Some persons recommend opium §oft the cure of 
night-mare, but this medicine I should think more 
likely to aggravate than relieve the oomplaint 
The late Dr. Polydori, author of " The Vampire," 
and of fln ^ Essay on Positive Pleasure^** was much 
subject to incubus, and in the habit of using opium 
for its removal. One morning he was fcond dead, 
and on a table beside him stood a ^bss, wUdi had 
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evidently contained laudanum and water. From 
this it was supposed he had killed himself by his own 
treatment ; but whether the quantity of laudanum 
i^ken by him was sufficient to destroy life in ordinary 
circumstancesy has never been ascertained. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DAY- MARE. 

There it a borden on my breut, 
I teem at vest, yel caiiiiot ntt; 
Air — air I breathci yet pant for breath : 
This it not life— thit it not death—- 
Bnt tlie drear agony between, 
Where all it hetrd, and 61t> and aeen ; 
The wheelt of action tet ajar ; 
The body with the soul at war* 

DlIffA. 

: • ; . 
I HAVE strong doubts of the propriety of ooiisideri^g 
this affection as any way difierent from the incubus, 
or night-mare. It seems to me merely a modifica- 
tion of the latter, only accompanied by no abecr^t^^n 
of the judgment The person endures prec^y 
many of the same feelings, such as difficult. jresp^- 
tion, torpor of the voluntary organs, deep siigliipg, 
extreme terror, and inability to speak. Thfi,^pf4y 
difference, indeed, which I can perceive bet]Hre^|ttiie 
two affections is, that in day-mare. th^.jff;f)fj^, is 
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always unclouded — ^whereas in incubus it is generally 
more or less disturbed. 

Dr. Mason Good, in his " Study of Medicine," 
takes notice of a case, recorded by Forestus, 
" that returned periodically every third day, like 
an intermittent fever. ^ The patient was a ' girl, 
nine years of age, and at theise times was sud- 
denly attacked with great terror, a constriction 
of both the lower and upper belly, with urgent 
difficulty of breathiiig* Her eyes continued open, 
and were permanently continued to one spot; 
with her hands she forcibly grasped hold of things, 
that she might breathe the more easily. When 
spoken to, she -returned 'no answer. In the mean- 
time, the mind seemed to be collected; she was 
witiiout sleeps sighed repeatedly; the abdomen was 
elevated, the thorax still violently contracted, and 

*<]ipj[)r69sed with laborious respiraticm and heavy pant- 
trig? she was incapable of utterance^*' 
'- "^ bitring the intensely hot sunmier of 1825, I 

'^^ic^iieritoced an acttack of this affection. Immediately 

^^ust dining, I threw myself on my back upon a sofii, 
iiidj before I was aware, was seized with difficult 
f e^spil^ticfii, extreme dread, and utter incapability of 
mbtidn or speech. I could neither move nor cry, 

"¥ltfife^th^ bi»eath came fi*om my diest in broken and 
sutfotiatin^itarbxysmi; During all this time, I wa^ 
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perfectly awake ; I saw the Ugfat gkring in at the 
windows in broad sultry streams ; I felt the intense 
heat of the day pervading my frame ; and heard dis- 
tinctly the different noises in the street, and even the 
ticking of my own watch, which I had placed on the 
cushion beside me. I had, at the same time, the 
consciousness of flies buzzing around, and settling 
with annoying pertinacity upon my &ce. During 
the whole fit, judgment was never for a moment sus- 
pended. I felt assured that I laboured under incubus. 
I even endeavoured to reason myself out of the feel- 
ing of dread which filled my mind, and longed with 
insufferable ardour for some <me to opea the door, 
and dissolve the spell wMch bound me in its fetters. 
The fit did not continue above five minutes: by 
degrees I recovered the use of speech and motion ; 
and as soon as thejrwere so fer restored as to enable 
me to call out and move my limbs, it wore insen- 
sibly away. 

Upon the whole, I consider day-mare and night- 
mare identical. They proceed from the same caus^, 
and must be treated in a similar manner. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SLEEP - WALKINO. 

Mfn'ft togiy if nan xutf tmit llie Dommon talk» 
An engines pot in motion when men walk $ 
But when we croei our knees, and take a chair 
dedde i^e tire, they 're not in motion there : 
So tiiis we kam by wiadomy art, and skiBt 

.^ , Tluit jbep are made to stir, or to tit stiU. 

Tet sometimes I have heard that> when the head 
lin wocfllen cap lay snoring on the bed, 

<: "The ligti witinmi the sanotSon of the bndii» 

,|,, Wecv fimd to wander on the midnigfat p]aan» 
Pursue, *mid darkness, tasks of common day, 

'^ Tet come, as willed capnoe, unharmed away. 

Odohertt's ** Somnambulakny Buicher,** 

-Ti:_. - ■ 

Xw fi>UQwing are tbe oo|iditioii9 of skep-walkiiig. 

1. An active ataia of tiia memory, unagination, &c 

2. A complete or partial 8iii^[)eii8ioii of the jiu^ment 

3. An actire state of some, or the whole of the 
powers of volition. Along with these indispensable 
conditions is usually combined a state of activity in 
one or more organs of the senses* 
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In perfect sleep, as we have elsewhere stated, .all 
the functions of the mind, all the muscles of voluntaxy 
motion, and all the organs of the senses are quiesq^t. 
In simple dreaming, part of the mental feculties aire 
awake, and part of them asleep* Such also is the 
case with somnambulisin, but with this addition, .tlyi|t 
both the muscles, as well as (in most cases) SOQV? 
one or other of the senses, continue awake* S)e^ 
walking, therefore, approaches more nearly to ^e 
waking sta|;e tbafi .any other mpdi^cation. .of /4w[^b$;r 
—night-mare excepted. ^ . , . 

It is the tendency of perfect sle^p to throif BH.ii^ 
organs of voluntary motion, and of the.^en^esp,i^^ 
torpor : but sometimes one set of the mwsl^./fr 
one organ, in consequence of a stream pf fiefi^pfji 
power being directed to itf refuses to sypipatil;^e ,4p 
this general quiescence, and remains in a stat^:^ i^ 
action, while all its fellows are dormant Thus, .;|^ 
eye may be open, and see whatever elects are^fi- 
sented to it, while the ear is insensible to the stimulus 
of ordinary sounds ; or a particular series. i(^nuis9)f|B 
may be aroused, while another .is in the insensibil^ 
of sleep ; or even the whole muscvdar system v^y 
be awake, and possessed of all its customary :pf>^^^^ 
The affection may be still more complete, and ipftl^c^ 
a still closer approximation to the waking staA^f ^{^ 
the whole of the voluntary powenii.aq4 pi*gfUI^,if^rl^ 
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teises, as well as p^cepti&ii> memory, imagmation, 
Urd 'are sometimes in full activity, while the judgment 
ijQone is torpid ; and sometimes not even torpid, but 
<Mj lyartially obscured in its operations. 

■ ujf^v observes that truly admirable writer, Dr. 
Mason Good, << the external oi^an of sense thus 
iifintulated, be that of sight, the dreamer may per- 
O^hie objeiots around him, and be able to dutinguish 
them ; and if the tenor of the dreaming ideas should 
ad ))iywerftllly operate upon the muscles of locomotion, 
these also may be thrown into their accustomed 
i^te of action, and' he may rise from his bed, and 
ikske his way to whatever place the drift of his 
lAreaitt may- direct him, with perfect ease, and free 
Hi'dift danger. He will see more or less distinctly, 
4h )[>roportion as the organ of sight is more 
b^ tesfa^ lewake: yet, from the increased exhaus- 
lS6n> and, of course, increased torpor of other 
oi^gans^ in consequence of an increased demand of 
iM^taMrlal' power from the common stock, to supply 
^t fuedbn of the sense and muscles immediately 
^eitgoged, every other sense will probably be thrown 
iiito a deeper sleep or torpor than if the whole had 
bisto quiescent Hence, the ears may not be roused 
■^eii by a sound that might otherwise awake the 
Sfeqpfer. He may be insensible not only to a slight 
tiiki^, bat a severe ^shaking of the limbs ; tmd may 
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even cough violently, without bdng reo&lled ^rcm 
his dream. Having acootnpliBhed the object of his 
visionary pursuit, he may safely return, even over the 
most dangerous precipices, for he sees ihem distinetiy, 
to his bed ; and the organ of sight being now quite 
exhausted, or there being no longer any occasion 
for its use, it may once more associate in the general 
inactivity, and the dream take a new turn, and con- 
sist of a new combination of images." * 

It is unnecessary to detail the explanations which 
have been ^ven of sleep-walking, as Dr. Good's 
seems by for the most probable that has ever ^ 
peared. Dr. Park is of opinion that ** the physical 
cause of this singular affection appears to be an 
irregular distribution of blood in the sensoriiAh, 
or some local congestion that impedes the uniform 
and simultaneous restoration of the corporeal and 
mental fkculties." 

It has been matter of surprise to many, that som- 
nambulists frequently get into the most dangerous 
situations without experiencing terror. But the 
explanation of this ought not to be attended with 



* Good*! ^ Study of MedidoB," roL ir. p. 17A, mLM->«^o 
tbia work, by fiur the moit profound and comprehenaive ey^r con- 
tributed to medical literature, I am indebted for aome valuable fiusta 
and leaaomnga. -r. - -'ii'U'r 
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any. real difficulty; for we must reflect, that alarm 
oaimot be felt unless we apprehend danger, and that 
^e danger, however great it may be, cannot excite 
emotion of any kind, so long as we are ignorant of its 
^sxistence^ This is the case in which sleep-walkers, in a 
^eat majority of cases, stand. The reasoning Acuities, 
frhich point out immediate or distant peril, are gener- 
ally in a state of complete slumber : they, therefore^ 
cannot perceive it when it exists, and are unable to 
produce corresponding emotions in the mind. And 
eyen if a sleep-walker should perceive danger, and 
avoid it, as is sometimes the case, his want of fear 
IS to, be imputed to a similar cause, viz, to the 
organ of the mind which gives riae to thi. emotion 
Jlfi^ng dormant 

.... In this affection, the reasoning powers are, in most 
.iostances, entirely suspended; but that their suspen- 
sion is occasionally only partial, seems evident, from 
.the &ot^ of danger being now and then studiously 
^ihmmed if it lie in the person's way. It is difficult 
,lo coziceive how such an act of prudence could be 
oumifeBted without some glimpse of judgment being 
called into operation, unless we suppose the existence 
of an instinct similar to that which points out danger 
ite-noae of the .lower animals. 

Sonmambnlistd generallywalk with their eyes open, 
but these organs are, nevertheless, often asleep, and 
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do not exercise their fimotioQS. Tbi^ &ct was wSi 
known to Shakspeare, a» is af^areot in the fearfuV 
instance of Lady Macbeth : . . , t 

, ■ •■/ ■ •)■ I'- 

" Doctor, YoQ see lier eyes are open. 

" GentUman, Ay, bat tlieir aenae is'slrat" 

■ ^ ■•..'»■ 

The following is a remarkable instance pf thifi 
fiicty and shows that though, during the period of tb% 
fit, at least, the power of vbion was suspend^, 
that of hearing was in fiill operation. It proye9). 
also, that notwithstanding the activi^ of many of 
the mental powers, the impressions were of so trai&tK, 
sient a nature as not to leave upon meniai^y l^p^, 
slightest recollection of any event having occuizred- ^ 

Case. — << A female servant in the town of Chsbpuifiiii 
ford, surprised the family at four o'clock one mqv^vr 
ing, by walking down a flight of stairs in her ^dacf^.j 
and rapping at the bed-room door of her xoa^teiv « 
who inquired what she wanted? when, in h^ .usju^i^. 
tone of voice, she requested some cotton, sa^riagc, 
that she had torn her work, but hoped tbo^t hfi|;r,y 
mistress would forgive her; at the same timej)af:plfii; 
ing into tears. Her fellow-servant, with whom ffb^i 
had been conversing for some time,4>bservedhel^get.: 
out of bed, and quickly followed her^but notib#)KQlt 
she had related the pitiful story. ShetthBm!et«r9l04}i 
to her room, imd a light having been, pcQCW^l/lto/ 
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n^ ftmnd grdinng to ftid her cotton-box, from 
viMtk she was offered an empty reel, but she refused 
it, and takmg up the gown, she pointed to the two 
holes which she was anxious to mend. In order to 
quiet her, her fellow-servant threaded a needle with 
black cotton, which she angrily rejected, mentioning 
tl(^ colour, and adding that it was of no use. An- 
o^lSier person went to her, when, perceiving a differ- 
eiice in the voice, she called out, ^ That is a different 
yditBy that is my mistress,' * which was not the case— 
tKYis '«l^6arly showing, that in this instance she did 
ntft^ste the object before her, although her eyes were 
te^ftft opeiu Upon inquiry as to what M^as the matter, 
she ()tiPf said that she wanted some cotton, but that 
hei^fi^w-servant had been to her master and mis- 
trti(f(^«i£ddng a fti»9 about it. It was now thought 
pmdent that she should be allowed to remain quiet 
fot^-'sottte short time, and she was persuaded to lie 
dMs'With her fellow-servant, until the usual hour 
of^^HsJmg, thhddng that she might then awake in her 
ad^dstoimed manner. This filing in effect, her 
mSitress -Went up to her room, and, rather angrily, 
desired her to get u^, and go to her work, as it was 
nd^'rS^ ^'clock ; this she refused, telling her mistress 
tlU^'if ishe did not please her, she might look out for 
axiodi^ servant, at the isame time saying, that she 
woiitd'Aot rise up «t -Hwa (o'clock, (pointing to the 
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window,) to injure her healtb for any oae. Far tbe 
lake of a joke» she was told to pack up her t)4ii£^ 
and start off immediately ,. but to this «he.mada:Qi> 
reply. She rebuked her . fellawiaennant for npl 
remaining longer in bed^ and ahordy after thlsi hf^ 
came quiet She was aikarwards shaken viqle^tly^ 
and awoke^ She then rose, and seeing the goUqu- 
box disturbed* demanded to know why it bad been 
meddled with, not knowing that she ^ne was the 
cause of it. In her way down stairs she had .tp. pass 
an obstruction, which she avoided, but her foUoiir- 
servant who followed after her^ • stumbled, over it. 
In the course of the day, sevemL (piestious . W€Pre 
put to her in order to try her recoUectipD, biiit the 
real &cty her walking, was not made known tQ her^ 
and she is stiU quite uncouscious of what> ,b^ 
transpired*"* ; ' -t. . 

The next case is. of a different description, aod 
exhibits a dormant state of the sense of hemog, 
while sight s^^pears throughout to have b$^ in 
active operation. 

Ca«e.-*-<< Last week, a young man named JQtW> 
who works at Cardrew, near Redruth^ beiogiaatepp 
in the sump-house of that mine, was obseiri^ .liiy 
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two hoys to rise and walk to the door, against which 
he leaned; shortly after, quittmg that position, he 
walbed to tiie engine-shaft, and safely descended to 
the depth of twenty fitthoms, where he was found 
b^ his comrades soon after, sound wAeep^ with his 
foadt i^esting on the ladder. They called to him, to 
q^prize him of tiie perilous situation in which he 
was, but he did not hear them, and they were 
d[>liged to shake him roughly till he awoke, when 
he appeared totally at a loss to account for his being 
jso situated." * 

In Lo^'s «« Historical Portraits," there is a 
12keneds by Sir Peter Lely, of Lord Culpepper's 
i)ft)t3^r, so fionous as a dreamer. In 1686, he was 
'dcniiceed at the Old Bailey, for shooting one of the 
Ouards, and his horse to boot He pleaded som*- 
nambulism, and was acquitted on producing nearly 
fifty witbesses to prove the extraordinary things he 
did in his sleep. 

' MoWrison, in his « Medicine no Mystery," speaks 
of a clergyman who used to get up in ihe night, 
light his candle, write sermons, correct them with 
interlineations, and retire to bed again; being all 
thef time &st asleep. 
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The stories related of sleep-walkm are of stir 
BXtraordinary a kind, that they would almost s^eiil 
fictitious, were they not supported by the most in^' 
controvertible evidence. The mind, indeed, is prd^* 
cisely in that state which fits it for mad adventoirei^ 
The passion of fear, which controls all ' dth^r^f^ 
which inspires a man with a sense of perils ahd* 
points out what may be safely attempted, and what 
should be shunned — ^is suspendeid for a seasoli; and' 
the individual, under the blind impulse of unshac^^ 
will, performs feats at which the most stalwart 
knights of romance would have stood aghast Tb 
walk on the brink of house-tops, to sieale predpiceK; 
and descend to the bottoih of firightfol ravineiGK^ ar^' 
common ex^doits to the sonmambulist ; and 'he petf" 
forms them with a fecility for beyond the poWei* of 
any man who is completely awake. A storj^ is toM 
of a boy, who dreamed that he got out of bed, -BXid 
ascended to the summit of an enormous tocl^ w hen fe 
he found an eagle's nest, whidi he broi^ht away 
with him, and placed beneath his bed. Now, the 
whole of these events actually took ^kce ; and 'whsit 
he conceived, on awaking, to be a mere vision; "v^ 
proved to have had an actual existence, by the 'nest 
being found in the precise spot where he imagified 
he had put it, and by the evidence of spectators ^ho 
beheld his perilous adventure. The predpiee whidi 
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he, aftcendedy was of a nature which must have baffled 
^ ^ost expert mountaineer^^ and such as, at other 
ti|fies» be never could have scaled. In this instance^ 
tlije^.ii^iddual was as nearly as possible, without 
a^i^y being so, awake. All his bodily powers, 
iuid»^ almost the whole of his mental ones, appear t» 
l|^e been in full activity. So &r as the latter are 
<)9^|^n^ed, we can only concdve a partial defect of 
Ijlj^, judgment to have existed, for that it was not 
^l^etber abolished, is pr^ty evident from the &ot 
(^,hiji^ proceeding to work precisely as he would have 
d|!^e, had, he, in his waking hours, seriously resolved 
t^.^n^fik^ sucl^ an attempt : the defect lay in making 
^. a^t^pt at all; and still more in getting out of 
h|i^to„do. so in the middle of the night. 
I,., T^f^^ are then the greatest difiereaces in the state 
^.^^l^p^^i^alkers; ^me hearing without seeing; 
^^E»,,s^eing without hearing; some possessing a 
sfl^.of^ jponsciousniws almost approaching to the 
m)^griSta;te; others being in a condition little re- 
9^ve4,^m perfect sleep. On this account, while 
^jpifiy. ma^nage to hold a conversation with one 
p(e^oj^,',another is altogether incapable of forming a 
^ii^le.iideat or giving it. utterance, even if formed. 
KWi#l?iP^® reason, the firat, guided by a certain 
pq^igj^.tOf'^if^teUect, pursues with safety his wild 
p^f{|^bm}Ati(i^ns ; while., the^p^ndy .driyen o^* by 
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tlie impulses of wiU» onl hm remmiog fiMmkie» 
locked up in uttar rtupor, staggers intp danger ofi 
every kind. 

Persons under the influenee of this etSoctioD^ h«^ 
been Me to execute not only many of the comasm 
offices of Ufe^ suoh as dressing eatings drinking^ te^. 
but even to aco(»nplisb what requires.tfie esan}ise.of(. 
the higher mental powers. Thus, some will perfonn* 
on musical instruments^ with a skill and taste nol. 
much inferior to what they would exhibit awafcs^;* 
some will take up a book and amnse theniselvefi' 
with reading; others procure the necessary apparar 
tus for writings and fill several pages with whatever 
is uppermost in their mibads. After doing .thesf^ 
things, they frequency return to bed ; aM awake 
either altog^her unconscious of their preyiou^ 
labours, or, as in the ease of the b<^, with the.imt 
pression that such eircumstancea were merely dmms^ 
It is a singular, yet well authenticated -fiMSt, that in 
the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore^ many ipC 
the soldiers ML asleep, yet continued to maroili^alovi^ 
with their comrades. :: ;.k - 

The &cilify with which somnambulists are aiwfikr 
ened from the paroxysm, differs extremely in.diip^T^. 
ent cases. One man is aroused by In^ii^.'geiy^y 
touched or called upon, by a flash of Mgbt,. by 
stumbling in his peregrinations,. or bye^tti^^)^' 
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iff the water* Another remains so 'hearily udeejv 
that it is necessary to eall loncfly to-him, to shake 
hun with violence, and make use of other excitations 
equally powerftiL In this oonditioti, when the 
fi^nhy of sight chances to be dormant, it is carious 
to look ait his ey«s. Sometimes they are shut ; at 
ottier times wide open; and when the latter is the 
case^ we will peroehre that they are fixed and 
iiiexpressiv^ << without speculation," or energy, 
while the pnpil, so long as their slumbmng state 
contimtes, is contracted, as in the case of perfect 
sl^p. 

It is not always safe to arouse a sleep-walker ; and 
mfttny cases of ^le fetal effects thence arising, have 
Min' detailed by authors. Ncn* is it at all unlikely 
thM k ^person, even ^of strong nerres^ might be 
viokntfy a^tated by awaking in a situation so 
dMkmit from ^lat' m which-he w^t to bed. Among 
o^eir exunples, that of a young lady, who was 
addicted to this af^tion, may be mentioned. 
Kiiowii^ hea* felling, her friends made a point of 
locking the door, and securing the window of her 
(^»mber In such a manner, Uiat she could not 
poiSistbly get out One tdght Uiese precautions were 
utiferftoately overlooked; and, in a paroxysm 
of son^iaDibulism, she walked ineto the garden 
bi^yfad*tte--ho<H^ While 4iher$>«he was recognised 
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by some of the fiunOy, who -'were warned by iJv^ 
noise she made on opening the door, and they 
Mlowed and awoke her; but such was the' effect 
produced npon her nervous- system, that shetdmost 
instantly expired. 

The remote causes of sleep-walking ai'e so obsoure, 
that it is seldom we are able to ascertain thenL 
G^ieral irritability of frame, a. nervous tempera- 
ment, and bad digestion, wiU dispose to the affecticm. 
Being a modification of dreaming, those who 9at 
much troubled with the latter wiU consequ^itly be 
most prone to its attacks. The causes, howe?^, 
are, in a great majority of cases, so comp^eMy un- 
known, that any attempt to inveistigat^ them would 
be fruitless; and we are compiled to refer iSie 
complaint to some idiosyncracy of constittttion 
beyond the reach of human knowledge. I know 
an elderly lady, who, imder the impression that her 
house was attacked, got out of bed, dropped from 
the window, (fortunately a low one,) and was a con- 
siderable distance on her way to warn the policK^ 
when she was stopped, and conducted home by a 
night watchman. The consciousness of being in her 
night-dress, and without either shoes or stockings, 
never forsook her ; and her vision and hearing lirere 
both in a state of perfect activity. Dretims, iher^ 
fore, are occasionally the cause of somnamMBiii^ 
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bfiit why tbey are so in (me case, and not in another, 
itrisin vain to conjecture. 

... Wh^i a person is addicted to this affection, great 
jlifure^ should be taken to have the door- and windows 
of his sleeping apartment secured, so as to prevent 
tlte possibility of his egress, as he sometimes-fiurces his 
i^y through the panes of glass : this should be put 
oiVt.Qf his power, by having the shutters closed, and 
bolted ^in such a way, that they cannot be opened 
vtthout the aid of a key or screw, or some such in* 
strument, which should never be left in the room 
where he sleeps, but carried away, while the do<Mr 
IS' seciired on the outside : this will effectually pror 
t^: him from injury. Some have rec<Mnmended 
Ijhat a tub of water should be put by the bed^eid^ 
^^hali^^on' getting out, he might slip: into it,' and be 
Stfprakened by the cold ; but this, from the sudden* 
liess < of. its operation,' might be ^attended with bad 
Cpmieqii^ences in very; nervous and: delicate sub^ 
jc^. . Whenever it can be managed, it will be 
{^([)ent for another person to sleep along with him 
in the same bed. . In all cases, eare should be taken 
]^t to arouse him suddenly. . This ought to be done 
^,9^^y as possible; and when he can be conducted 
^.bed without being awakened at all^ it.will be still 
bi^e]^. .JShouldihe.be percexved in any dangerous 
i|^^§||||^j^.as, on ^e;hQU8e-top, or. th^.brink of a pre^ 
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eipice» the utmost cautum It Mqnkote^ for, if we call 
loudly upon him, his dread^ on reooveriog^ at fiiidliig 
himself in sodi a predjcamwti^ nu^ aotoalfy ocoaaion 
hun to felly whera^ if he bad been left to idmseUw he 
would have escaped without iqparj. 

To prerent a recurrence of somnambillisM» we 
must remove, if poasiUie^ the cause whieh gare rise 
to it. Thus, if it proceed from a disordered state of 
the stomachy or biliary system, we must have recourse 
to the various medicines used iii such cases; and 
the individual should take abundance of exercise^ 
avoid late hours, or too much study, and invi* 
gorate the system by eyery means in his power. 
Should the affection arise from pleihcHra, he mtist be 
l^ooded, and live low; should hysteria produce it^ 
then antispasmodics, such as valerian, ammonia, 
asafo&tida, and opium may be necess^* In a word, 
whatever disease can be pointed out as direetly or 
indirectly ccmcemed in its production, requires to 
be obviated in the first instance^ and its own depar- 
ture will necessarily fdlow* 

But^ unfortunate, we can often refer i^eep^walk- 
ii^ to no complaint whatever. In this case, all tiuBt 
can be done b to carry the individual as safely as 
possible through tiie perorjnim, and prevent him 
from injury by the means we hove mentioned. In 
many instancy the affection will wear spontaneously 
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away ; in others^ it will continue in spite of every 
remedy. I believe, in aU cases, that the digiBStive 
organs ^should be particularly attended to, as by 
tiiem, more than by any other cause, are the 
phenomena of sleep influenced in all tiieir modi- 
fications. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SLEEP -TALKING. 

There 'e one did kngh in hit eleep, and one cried ** Murder ! ** 
That thejr did wake each other ; I stood and beaid tbem : 
Bat they did tay their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to deep. 

Shakspiaee. 

This is merely a modification of somiiamlmlisiiiy 
and proceeds from similar causes, viz* a distribution 
of sensorial power to the organs of speech, by whioh 
means they do not sympathize in the general slum- 
ber, but remain in a state fit for being called into 
action by particular trains of ideas. If, for instance^ 
we dream that we are talking to some one, and if 
these organs are endowed with their waking share 
of sensorial power, we are sure to speak* Again, the 
mere dream without a waking state of the organs* 
will never produce speech ; and we only suppose. ve 
are carrying on conversation, although, at the tamew 
we are completely silent To produce sleep-toUun^ 
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tiierefore, the mind, in some of its functions, must 
be awake, and the organs of speech must be 
so also. 

The conversation in this state, is of such subjects 
as our thoughts are most immediately occupied 
with; and its consistency or incongruity depends 
upon that of the prevailing ideas — ^being some- 
times perfectly rational and coherent; at other 
times, full of absurdity. The voice is seldom the 
same as in the waking state. This I would impute 
to the organs of hearing being mostly dormant, 
and consequently liniEtble to guide the modulations 
of sound. The same fact is observable in very 
deaf persons, whose speech is usually harsh, un- 
vluried,' and monotonous. Sometimes the faculties 
ttie- so fer awake, that we can manage to carry 
(to'« conversation with the indiyidual; and extract 
£hdm him ihe most hidden secrets of his souL 
By such means, things have been detected, 
n^ieh would otherwise have remained in per- 
fietiial obscurity. By a littie address in this way, 
a> gentieman lately detected the infidelity of his 
wife, from some expressions which escaped her 
while asleep, and succeeded in finding out that she 
had a meeting arranged with her paramour for the 
Ibflowing day. Lord Byron describes a similar 
■Mie iniiis '< Parasina :" 

I 
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*' And Hugo it gone to hU lonely bed. 
To covet there anotlier*e bride ; 
But she muet lay her conicioiit head 
A husband*! tmtting heart beside. 
But fevered in her sleep she seemay 
And red her cheek with troubled dreams, 
And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day* 
And claspa her lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away* 
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Persons have been known, who delivered sermons 
and prayers during sleep ; among others, an Ameri-. 
can lady is spoken o^ who did so for many years* 
The same was the case with Richard Haycock, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in Oxford : he would give out a 
text in his sleep, and deliver a good sermon upon it; 
and all the pinching and pulling of his friends oouU 
not prevent him. Somnambulists frequently talk 
while on their expeditions. Indeed, sleep -talking is 
one of the most common accompaniments of Has 
affection ; and bears so dose a reseml^ance to it in 
most of its circumstances, that it may be regarded 
as merely a modification of somnambulism. 

The following singular case of sleep -talking, 
combined with somnambulbm, will prove interesting 
to the reader. 

Case, — << A very ingenious and elegant young ladyt 
with light eyes and hair, about the age of seventeen^ 
in other respects well, was suddmly seised ^HHh 
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this very wonderful malady. The disease began 
with violent convulsions of almost every muscle 
of her body, with great, but vain e£forts to vomit, 
and the most violent hiccoughs that can be con- 
ceived: these were succeeded in about an hour 
with a fixed spasm ; in which, one hand was applied 
to her head, and the other to support it : in about 
half an hour these ceased, and the reverie began 
suddenly, and was at first manifest by the look 
of her eyes and countenance, which seemed to 
express attention. Then she conversed aloud with 
imaginary persons, with her eyes open, and could 
not, for about an hour, be brought to attend 
to the stimulus of external objects by any kind 
of violence which it was possible to use: these 
symptoms returned in this order every day for five 
or six weeks. 

" These conversations were quite consistent, 
and we could understand what she supposed her 
imaginary companions to answer, by the continuation 
of her part of the discourse. Sometimes she was 
angry, at other times showed much wit and vivacity, 
but was most frequently inclined to melancholy. In 
these reveries, she sometimes sung over some 
music with accuracy, and repeated whole pas- 
sages from the English Poets. In repeating some 
lines firom Mr. Pope's works, she had forgot one 
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word, and began again, endeavouring to recollect 
it; when she came to the forgotten word, it was 
shouted aloud in her ears, and this repeatedly, to no 
purpose ; but by many trials she at length regained 
it herself. 

" Those paroxysms were terminated with the ap- 
pearance of inexpressible surprise and great fear, 
from which she was some minutes in recovering her- 
self, calling on her sister with great agitation, and 
very frequently underwent a repetition of convulsions, 
apparently from the pain of fear. 

" After having thus returned for about an hour a 
day, for two or three weeks, the reveries seemed to 
become less complete, and some of the circumstances 
varied; so that she could walk about the room in 
them, without running against any of the furniture ; 
though these motions were at first very unsteady 
and tottering. And, aftierwards, she once drank a 
dish of tea, when the whole apparatus of the tea- 
table was set before her ; and expressed some sus- 
picion that a medicine was put into it, and once 
seemed to smeU at a tuberose, which was in flower in 
her chamber, and deliberated aloud about breaking 
it from the stem, sajdng, < It would make her sister so 
charmingly angry.* At another time, in her melan- 
choly moments, she heard the bell, and then taking 
off one of her shoes as she sat upon the bed» * I love 
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the colour black/ says she ; < a little wider and a little 
longer, and even this might make me a coifin V Yet 
it is evident she was not sensible at this time, any 
more than formerly, of seeing or hearing any person 
about her; indeed, when great light was thrown 
upon her by opening the shutters of the window, she 
seemed less melancholy ; and when I have forcibly 
held her hands, or covered her eyes, she appeared 
to grow impatient, and would say, she could not tell 
what to do, for she could neither see nor move. In 
all these circumstances, her pulse continued imaf- 
fected, as in health. And when the paroxysm was 
over, she could never recollect a single idea of what 
had passed." * 

. Equally extraordinary is the following instance of 
combined sleep-talking and somnambulism. 

OSaue.-^^ A remarkable instance of this affection 
of the nerves occurred on Sunday evening last, 
dth October, to a lad named George Davies, sixteen 
years and a half old, in the service of Mr. Hewson, 
butcher, erf Bridge-Road, Lambeth. At about twenty 
minutes after nine o'clock, the lad bent forward in 
his diair, and rested his forehead on his hands, and 
in ten minutes started up, went for his whip, put on 
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ids one spur, and went thence to the staUe; not 
finding his own saddle in the proper place, he returned 
to the house and asked for it. Bei^g asked what he 
wanted with it, he replied, to go his rounds. He 
returned to the staUe, got on the horse without the 
saddle, and was proceedii^ to leave the stable: it 
waB with much difficulty and force that Mr. Hewsoait 
junior, assisted by the odier lad, could remove him 
firom the horse ; his strength was great, and it was 
with difficulty he was brought in doors. Mr. Hew*' 
s<m, senior, coming home at this time^ sent lor Mr. 
Benjamin Ridge, an eminent practitioner in Bridge- 
Road, who stood by him far a quarter of an hour, 
during which time the lad considered himsdf as 
stopped at the turnpike-gate, and took sixpence out 
of his pocket to be changed ; and holding oat his 
hand for the change, the sixpence was returned to 
him. He immediately observed, < Ncme of yovr 
nonsense — that is the sixpence again; give me my 
change;' when twopence halQ)emiy was given to 
him, he coimted it over, and said, ^ None of your 
gammon; that is not right ; I want a penny more;' 
making the threepence halfpenny, whidi was- his 
proper change. He then said, < Give me my castor,' 
(meaning his hat,) which slang term he -had been iti 
the habit of using, and then began to whip and spar 
to get his horse on. His pulse at this time was IBS, 
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full and hard; no change of oountenanoe could be 
obserred, nor any spasmodic affection of the muscles^ 
the eyes remaining close the whole of the time. His 
eoat wa» taken off Ms arm, shirt-sleeves tucked up, 
and Mr. Bidge bled him to 32 ounces ; no alteration 
had takxfa j^ace in him during the first part of the 
time the Ubod was flowii^ ; at about 24 ounces, the 
pulse began to decrease ; and when the full quantity 
named aboye had been taken, it was at 80 — a slight 
perapirition on the forehead. During the time of 
bleeding, Mr. Hewson related a circumstance <^ a 
Mr. Harris, optician, in Holbom, whose son, some 
yeeoB since, walked out on the parapet of the house 
in Ym sleep. The boy joined the conversation, and 
Observed, < He lived at the corner of Brownlow- 
Street.' After the arm was tied up, he unlaced one 
boot, and said he would go to bed : in three minutes 
from this time, he awoke, got up, and asked what 
was the matter, (having then been one hour in the 
trance,) not having the slightest recollection of any- 
thing that had passed, and wondered at his arm 
being tied up, and at the blood, &c. A strong 
aperient medicine was then administered ; he went 
to bed, slept well, and the next day appeared per- 
fectly well,- excepting debility from the bleeding, and 
operation of the medicine, and has no recollection 
^lefaateyer of what had taken place. None of his 
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femily or himself were ever affected in this way 
before." * 

All that can be done for the cure of sleep-talking, 
is to remove such causes as we may suppose to have 
given rise to it. It is, however, in most cases, of such 
a trivial nature, as not to require any treatment 
whatever ; and when it proceeds from idiosyncracy, 
or becomes habitual, I believe no means which can 
be adopted will be of much avail. The state of the 
digestive apparatus should invariably be attended to, 
and if disordered, they must be put to rights by suit- 
able medicines. And should the affection, proceed, 
or be supposed to proceed, from hypochoiidria, 
hysteria, or the prevalence of any strong mental 
emotion, these states must be treated acc(Hrding to 
general principles. 



• " Lancet," vol. i. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

A 0ock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Marmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds, and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
By turns have all been thought of; yet I lie 
Sleepless ; and soon the small birds* melodies 
Mint hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
And the first cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not win thee, sleep, by any stealth. 

Wordsworth. 

Sleep takes place as soon as the sensorial power 
which animates the mind, the volition, and the organ 
of the senses, is exhausted; and this exhaustion, 
under conunon circumstances, occurs at our ordinary 
hour of going to rest, or even sooner, if any thing, 
such as heat, monotony, fatigue, or food, happen 
to diminish it. But the sensorial power may be 
increased by various means, as in cases of physical 

I 3 
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suffering, or excited imaginatioiiy and, consequently, 
is not expended at the usual time. In this case, the 
person remains awake, and continues so till the 
period of its exhaustion, which may not happen for 
several hours ailer he lies down, or even not at all, 
during the whole of that night. Now, whatever 
increases this power, whether it be balls, assemblies, 
concerts, grief, joy, or bodily pain, is prejudioial to 
repose. By them, the mind is exalted to a pitch of 
unnatural action, from which it is necessary it 
should descend before it can roll into the caliH 
channel of sleep. 

Whatever stimulates the external senses^ however 
slightly, may prevent sleep. Thus, the ticking of 
a clock has this effect with very sensitive people, 
although with others it has the o{^site effect ; and 
a candle burning in the chamber is attended with 
the same result. Even when the eyes are shut, this 
may take place, for the eye-lids are sufficiently tran- 
sparent to convey the rays of light to the retina. 
For the same reason, the light of day peering in at 
the window, may awake us from slumber, without 
the intervention of any other circumstance. It is 
said that Napoleon could never sleep if exposed to 
the influence of light, although, in other circum- 
stances, slumber appeared at his bidding with sur- 
prising readiness. 
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A constitutional restlessness is sometimes brought 
on by habit. By habitually neglecting to soU^t 
skep when we lie down^ we may bring ourselves 
inlo such a state of irritability, that we can hardly 
dieep at alL Chronic wakefulness, originating from 
any mental or bodily affection, sometimes degene- 
rates into a habit, in which the sufferer will remain 
for weeks, months, or even years, if authors are to 
be bdieved, awake. In the disease called delirium 
tremens, wakefulness is a constant symptom, and 
frequently continues for many days at a time. It is 
also an attendant upon all disorders attended with 
aimte suffering, especially when the brain is affected, 
either directly, as in the case of phrenitis, or indi^ 
rectlyy in consequence of fevers. Maniacs, from the 
(excited state of their sensorium, are remarkably sub- 
ject to want of sleep ; and this symptom is oflen so 
obstinate as to resist the most powerful remedies we 
can venture to prescribe. 

.. Certain stimulating agents, such as tea or cofiee, 
taken shortly before going to bed, have often the 
effect of preventing sleep. I would impute this to 
iheir irritative properties, which, by supplying the 
nervous system with fresh sensorial power, enable it 
to carry on uninterruptedly all its functions longer 
than it woukl otherwise do, and consequently prevent 
it from relapsing into slumber at the usual period. 
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Any uneasy bodily feeling has the «ame effed^— 
both preventing the accession of sleep, aad arousing, 
us from it when it has &irly taken place. Thus^ir 
while moderate ^aitigue induces slumber, excessive' 
fiitigue, owing to the pain and irritation it necessarily 
occasions, drives it away. Sickness, cold, heat^- 
pregnancy, the ordinary calls of nature, a disc^ee^ 
able bed, the want of an accustomed supper» toe(> 
heavy a supper, or uneasiness of any kind, have the 
same result. Cold is most apt to induce sleepless^, 
ness, when it is partial, and only affects one organ ai . 
a time, especially the feet, for, when general and' 
very intense, it sometimes has the oppoeitoe operation/ 
and gives rise to drowsiness. Certain diseases, such 
as hemicrania, tic doloureux, &c, have actually kept 
the person awake for three successive mondis ; and 
all painful affections prevent sleep in a greater or 
lesser degree. But the most violent tortures cannot 
banish sleep altogether, however much they may re^ 
tard it Sooner or later, the fiitigue which a want 
of sleep occasions, prevails, and it ultimately ensoes*) l 

Sleeplessness is sometimes produced by a sense x>f< 
burning heat in the soles of the feet and palms of « 
the hands, to which certain individuals are sub|eoib 
some time after lying down. This seems to proceed 
from a want of perspiration in those parts, owing). ■ 
in general, to a bad state of the digestion. 
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Mental emotiohs, such as anger, joy, sorrow, love, 
oa^i'deep stady, are unfevourable to repose. If a 
ntttfi, as soon as he lays his head upon the pillow, 
can mtanage to get rid of his ideas, he is morally 
certain to fell asleep. There are many individuals 
se> happily constituted, that they can do so without 
any effbrt : so fer from being tortured by intrusive 
tbonghts, their ideas take to flight without ceremony, 
and do not visit them till they are required on 
awaking. It is very different with those whom an 
etxsefts of care, imagination, or study overwhelms 
with its burden. The sorrowful man, above all 
others, has the most need of sleep, but, far from 
brieathing its benignant influence over him, it flies 
a#ay9 and leaves him to the communionship of his 
oPrm sad thoughts. 

I . ■ . * ■ * 

" HU slumbers— if he slumber — are not sleepi 
But a continuance of enduring thought. 
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>it is the same with the man of vivid imagination. 
His '^cy, instead of being shrouded in the silence 
of sleep, becomes more fiill of imagery than ever. 
Thoughts, in a thousand fantastic forms, pass 
th^ou^ the mind, whose excessive activity spurns 
at repose, and mocks all the endeavours of its 
possessor to reduce it to quiescence. Great joy 
will often scare away sleep for several weeks sue- 
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cessively; bfut, in thb reelect, it is &r inferior 
to grie( a fixed attack of which has been known 
to keep the 8u£Perer awake for many monthfl* 
Those who meditate much, seldom sleep well in the 
eariy part of the night: they lie awake perhaps for 
two or three hours after going to bed, and do not 
ML into slumber till towards morning. Persons of 
this description often lie long in bed, and are reputed 
lazy by early risers, although, it is probable^ they 
actually sleep less than these early risers themsdyes. 
Long-continued study is highly prejudicial to sleqk. 
Boerhaare mentions, that, on one ocoasiosi, owing 
to this circumstance, he did not dose his eyes for 
six weeks. 

Nothing is so hurtful both to the mind and bodiy 
as want of sleep. Deprived of the necessary portiotit 
the person gets wan, emaciated, and listless, and 
very soon falls into bad health. The spirit becomes 
entirely broken, and the fire of even the most ardent 
dispositions is quenched. Nor is this law peeuHar 
to the human race, for it operates with siviilar 
power upon the lower animals, and deprives them 
of much of their natural ferocity. An illustration of 
this &ct is afibrded in the taming oi wild dbt 
phants. These animals, when first caught^ are 
studiously prevented fit>m sleeping; in oonseqootioe ai 
which, they, in a few days become compaiatiYdiy mild 
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and hannless. Restlessness, when long protracted, 
may t^minate in delirium, or confirmed madness ; 
and in many diseases, it is almost the only thing we 
have to stm^le against. By it alone, all the exist- 
ii^ bad symptoms are often occasioned, and as soon 
as we can succeed in overcoming it, every thing 
disagreeable and dangerous frequently wears away, 
and the person is restored to health. 

In restlessness, the perspiration and the secretion 
of the kidneys are usually much increased : there is 
also an accession of heat of the system, and a general 
feverish tendency, unless the want of sleep should 
proceed fix>m cold. 

With regard to the treatment of sleeplessness, a 
very few words will suffice : in &ct, upon this head 
litde more can be said, than a recommendation to 
obviate ^the causes from whence it proceeds, and the 
effects naturally disappear. I may mention, however, 
that where there is no specific disease, either of body 
cv mind, to which the want of sleep can be imputed, 
the person should keep himself in as cheerfiil a 
mood as possible^-that he should, if his strength 
permits, rise early, take such exercise as to fiitigue 
himself moderately ; and if all these means fiul, that 
he pught to make use of opium. In all cases of rest^ 
lessness, indeed, this medidne must be ultimate^ 
had recourse toy if the affection resists every other 
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remedy, and continues so long as to endanger health* 
That singtdar preparation of opium called morphine^ 
has latterly been a good deal used, and with exceU. 
lent effect, for the same purpose. When neiUier 
opium nor its preparations agree with the constitu*^ 
tion, it becomes necessary to employ other narootios, 
especially hyosciamus or hop. It is impoasibLey iu 
this case, to detail the dose of these remedies, for this 
depends upon many circumstances, such as the age, 
constitution, sex, &c., of the patient; and in administer* 
ing them, these things will always require to be k^t 
in mind. A pillow of hops sometimes succeeds in 
inducing sleep, when other means &il. Such wai^ 
the case with his late mejesty, George III., who, by 
this contrivance, was relieved from that protracted 
wakefulness under which he laboured for so long a 
time. But in giving medicines to produce sleep, 
great attention must be paid to the disease which, 
occasions the restlessness, for, in phrenitis, h^h 
fever, and some other disorders, it would be most 
injurious to administer anodynes of any kind. Ia 
such cases, the restlessness is merely a s3rn^>tom of 
the general disease, and its removal will depend 
upon that of the latter. When, however, the acute 
symptoms have been overcome, and nothing bvkt 
chronic wakefulness, the result of debility, remam. 
behind|( it then becomes necessary to have reooiiva9; 
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to opium, or such other means as may be considered 
applicable to the particular case* Studious men 
ought to avoid late reading ; and, on going to bed, 
eJAid^vdur to abstract their minds from all intrusive 
idefe. ' They should try to circumscribe their 
thoughts within the narrowest possible circle, and 
pi*event them from becoming rambling or excursive. 
I'hiive often coaxed myself asleep, by internally re- 
peating half a dozen of times any well known rhyme. 
Wliite doing so, the ideas must be strictly directed 
t(ythis particular theme, and prevented from wan- 
di^Hng ; for sometimes, during the process of repeti- 
tibil, the mind takes a strange turn, and performs 
t^fro offices at the same time, being directed to the 
riiyine on one hand, and to something else on the 
odi^' ; and it will be found that the hold it has of the 
fofime^, is always much weaker than of the latter. 
The great secret is, by a strong effort of the will to 
CDMpel it to depart from the fiivourite train of 
thought into which it has run, and address itself 
sMbly to the verbal repetition of what is substituted 
in- it» place. If this is persevered in, it will generally 
be fbund to succeed ; and I would recommend all 
tlK^e Tiiio are prevented from sleeping, in conse- 
quence of too active a flow of ideas, to try the experi- 
ment* As has been already remarked, the more the 
niiiKi is brought to turn upon a single impression, 
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tke more closely it is made to approach to ^fe 
state of sleep, which is die total absence of aQ 
impressions. 

In some cases of restlessness, sleep may be "prih 
cured by the person getting up, and walking for a 
few minutes about the room* It is not easy to ez« 
plain on what {urinciple this acts, but it is certahi, 
that by such means sleep sometimes follows, where 
previously it had been solicited in yain. It is a com- 
mon practice with some people to read themselves 
into slumber, but dangerous accidents have sometimes 
arisen from this habit, in consequence of the lifted 
candle setting fire to the curtains of the bed. A 
safer and more effectual way is to get another per* 
son to read ; in which case, sleep will very generaiiy 
take place, especially if the subject in question i^ not 
one of much interest, and read in a dry, monotcmotis 
manner. When sleeplessness proceeds from the 
heat of the weather, the person should lie very 
lightly covered, and let the air circulate freely 
through his room. A cold bath taken shortly before 
going to bed, or sponging the body with cold water, 
will, by reducing the temperature, often insure a 
comfortable night's rest in the hot season of the 
year. When it arises from heat in the soles or 
palms, these parts should be bathed with cold vinegar 
and water, both before going to bed, and during the 
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existence of the heat ; which usually occurs two or 
tbree hours after lying down. Attention must also 
be paid to the stomach and bowels, as this species 
of sleeplessness generally proceeds from a disordered 
state of these organs. 

An easy mind^ a good digestion, and plenty of 
exercise in the open air, are the grand conducives to 
sound sleep; — and, accordingly, every man whose 
r^[K>se is indifferent, should endeavour to make 
them his own as soon as possible. Should restless- 
ness proceed from cold, heat, hunger, pain, sorrow, 
&c« these must be removed, and it, as one of their 
consequences, will disappear also. When want of 
sleep becomes habitual, the utmost csu'e ought to be 
token to overcome the habit, by the removal of every 
thing that has a tendency to cherish it. Repose is 
so necessary to health and existence itself, that any 
undue deficiency is sure to be attended with the 
vorst consequences; and under no circumstances 
0^ a certain portion be dispensed with. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SLEEP FROM COLD. 
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On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; thots up senee ; 
And o*er his inoiost vitals eneping ooldy 
Lays him along the snows. 

Thomson. 

This kind of sleep is so peculiar, that it requirea te> 
be considered separatdy. The pour^ oi cold m 
inducing slumber, is not confined to maao^ but pef- 
vades a very extensive class of animals. The hyber* 
nation, or winter torpitude of the brown and Pcdar 
bear, is produced by this cause* Those wiimals 
sleep for months at a time ; and do not awake from 
their apathy till revived by the genial temperatiire 
of spring. The same is the case with the hedge- 
hog, the badger, and several species of the mouse 
and rat tribes, such as the dormouse and marsiot : 
as also with the land-tortoise, the frog, and almost 
all the individuals of the lizard, insect, «nd"08r- 
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pent tribes. Fishes are often found imbedded in 
the ice, and, though in a state of apparent death, 
become at once lively and animated on being ex- 
posed to heat. " The fish froze," says Captain 
Franklin, " as fast as they were taken out of the 
nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of ice, 
and by a blow or two of the hatchet were easily split 
open, when the intestines might be removed in one 
lump. If in this completely frozen state they were 
thawed before the fire, they recovered their anima- 
tion." Sheep sometimes remain in a state of torpi- 
tude for weeks, buried beneath wreaths of snow. 
Swallows are occasionally in the same state, being 
found torpid and insensible in the hollows of 
'trees, and among the ruins of old houses, during 
'1^6 winter season; but with birds in general, this 
basely hs^pyp^as, owing, probably, to the temperature 
of their blood being higher than that of other 
^animals, and thereby better enabling them to resist 
^tto oold. Almost all insects sleep in winter. This 
'is particularly the case with the crysalis, and such 
'jpubs as C€innot at that season procure their food. 
Id hybemating animals, it is impossible to trace 
flEDy peculiarity of structure which disposes them 
to faybernate, and enables life to be sustained during 
ih$ii period. So &r the subject is involved in deep 
obsourity. According to Dr. Edwards, the tempera- 
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ture of such animaJg sinks considerably during sleep, 
even in summer. 

Want of moisture produces torpor in some animals. 
This is the case with the garden snail, which revives 
if a little water is thrown on it. According to 
Spallanzani, animalculi have been revived by mois- 
ture, after a torpor of twenty-seven years. 

The power of intense cold in producing deep, is 
very great in the human subject, and nothing in 
the winter season is more common than to find 
people lying dead in fields and on the highways firom 
such a cause. An overpowering drowsiness steads 
upon them, and if they yield to its influence, death 
is almost inevitable. This is particularly the case in 
snow-storms, where, firom the hidden nature of the' 
roads, it is ofi»n impossible to get a place of shelter. 

This state of torpor, with the exception perhaps of 
catalepsy, is the most perfect sleep that can be ima- 
gined : it approaches almost to death in its ajq^arent 
annihilation of the animal Amotions. Digestion is 
at an end, and the secretions and excretions sus- 
pended: nothing seems to go on but circulatioi^' 
respiration, and absorption. The two former ar^ 
extremely languid, but the latter tolerably vigorous^ 
if we may judge firom the quantity of fet which thi6? 
amimal loses during its torpid state. The bear, fin* 
example, on going to its wintry rest, is remaarkabiy 
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corpulent; on awaking from it, quite emaciated; 
and, inspired by the pangs of hunger, it sallies forth 
in this condition with redoubled fury upon its prey* 
Life is sustained by the absorption of this fat, which 
for four months serves the animal as provision. 

Some writers, and Bufibn among the rest, deny that 
such a state of torpor, as we have here described, can 
be looked upon as sleep. This is a question into 
which it is not necessary at present to enter. All I 
contend for, is, that the state of the mind is precisely 
the same here as in ordinary sleep — that in both 
cases the organs of the senses and of volition are 
equally inert ; and that though the conditions of the 
secretive and circulating systems are different, so 
mimy circumstances are nevertheless identical, that 
we. become justified in considering the one in a work 
Wihich professes to treat of the other. 

Case of Dr. Solander, — ^In Captain Cook*s First 
Voyage, a memorable instance is given of the power 
of intense cold in producing sleep. It occurred in the 
island of Terra-del-Fuego. Dr. Solander, Mr. Banks, 
and several other gentlemen had ascended the moun* 
tains of that frigid climate, for the purpose of botaniz- 
ing and exploring the country. << Dr. Solander, who 
had more than once crossed the moimtains which 
divide Sweden from Norway, well knew that extreme 
cqU» especially when joined with &tigue, produces a 
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torpor and sleepiness that are almost irreeistiU% 
He therefore conjured the company to keep .moviii^ 
whatever pain it might cost them,* and . whate¥«f 
r^ef they might be promised by an inclinatioD I9 
rest * Whoever sits down,' said he» < will aleep^ a^ 
whoever sleeps, will wake no more.' Thus afc once 
admonished and alarmed, they set forward, but while 
they were still upon the naked rock, and before tboy 
had got among the bushes, the cold became suddenly 
so intense as to produce the efSects that had been moil 
dreaded. Dr. Solander himself was the. first who felt 
the inclination, against which he had warned othen^ 
irresistible ; and insisted upon being sufibred to lie 
down. Mr. Banks entreated and remooBtratedia 
vain ; down he lay upon the ground, although It itw 
covered with snow, and it was with great diffiouHy 
that his friend kept hun&om sleeping. Richmond ak^ 
one of the black servants, began to linger, having 
suffered from the cold in the same manner as the 
Doctor. Mr. Banks, therefore, sent five of the cod»- 
pany, among whom was Mr. Buchan, forward, to^ 
a fire ready at the first convenient place they could 
find; and himself, with four others, remained with 
the Doctor and Richmond, whom, partly by persiifh 
sion and entreaty, and partly by force, they brougtit 
on; but when they had got through the greolest 
part of the birch and swamp, they both daebifccl 
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tiiey could go no farther. Mr. Banks again had 
ieoonrse to entreaty and expostulation, but they 
produced no effect When Richmond was told that 
if he did not go on, he would in a short time be 
irtaen to death, he answered, that he desired 
aothing 'but to lie down aiid die. The Doctor did 
Ml so explicitly renounce his life : he said he was 
#tfUng to go on, but that he must first take some 
deep, though he had before told the company that 
tto sleep was to perish. Mr. Banks and the rest 
feand it impossible to carry them ; and there being 
4MI remedy, they were both suffered to sit down, 
being partly supported by the bushes ; and in a few 
minutes they fell into a profound sleep. Soon 
after, some of the people who had been sent forward, 
letaraed, with the welcome news that a fire was 
kiadled about a quarter of a mile farther on the 
way. Mrr Banks then endeavoured to awake Dr. 
Solander, and happily succeeded. But though he 
kad not slept five minutes, he had almost lost the 
'use of his limbs, and the muscles were so shrunk, 
that the shoes fell f^om his feet; he consented to 
go forward with such assistance as could be given 
kim, but no attempts to relieve poor Richmond were 
«uocessful." 

> It is hardly necessary to say any thing about the 
trtttment of such cases. If a person is found in a 
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state of torpor from edki» oommon moie points ottt 
tiie necetsHy of bringing him witkin tfe Infloenoe «f 
warmth. When, however, the Hmbsy &e^ are Jpoalk 
l^tten, the heat must be applied wiA gveat caittidH^ 
lest reaction, enniing in mieh debiEtatod pertl^ fltig^ 
induce gangrene. Brisk friction with a oold itond^ 
or even with snow, as is the cnitom in RimsH 
should, in the first instance, be had teoonrse'M 
When by thk means the cironktion is tfMored^ ^ind 
motion and feeling communicafced to tke patt^^*^ 
heat may be gradually increased, and the pfeMoa 
wrapped up in Uankats, and allowad some sttmidiis 
internally, such as a little negus, or ifMts:^aiid 
water. This practice should be adopted frodi 
the very first, when the parts are not froet-blMd; 
but when such is the case, the stimulating system 
requires to be used with great caution, and we must 
proceed carefully, pr(^)ortioning the stimulus to the 
particular circumstances of the case. 

If a person is unfortunate enough to be overtaken 
in a snow stonn, and has no immediate prospect of 
extrication, he should, if the cold is very great, and 
the snow deep, sink his body as much as possible in 
the latter, leaving only room finr respiration. By 
this plan, the heat of the body is much better pre- 
served than when exposed to the mfluenoe of the at- 
mosphere, and life has consequently a greater chance 
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being saved; for the temperature of the snow 
fa aot lower tkan that of the surrounding air, while 
lit power of absorbing caloric is much less. It is 
.OR thtti principle that sheep liye for such a length 
oC time envdoped in snow wreaths, while, had 
Aigr beto openly exposed for a much less period 
10 a ahnilar degree of cold, death would inevitably 
Jhave cDAued. . 

SivOne of the best methods to prevent the limbs 
Atom being frost-bitten in intensely cold weather, is 
io*nkeep Hkem continually in motion. Such was the 
mekhod reoommended by Xenophon to the Greek 
%rQope» juany of whom lost their toes from cold in 
Aati memorable << Retreat of the Ten Thousand," con^ 
4it0M by that distinguished soldier and historian. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



WAKING DREAMS. 



M 



MKOiowwiiiwMnww. What ftils her ? She aees 
A mountain ascendii:^, a virion of trees ; 
Bright yolmnea of ▼apour Aroagh Lod^Miry glide^ 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapaide. 
Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her ptil } 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's. 
The only one dwelling on earth that she loves. 

Lyrical Ballads, 

Those gifted with much imagination, are most ad- 
dicted to waking dreams. There ai^e some men 
whose minds are so practical, and so thoronghiy 
prosaic, that they seldom get beyond the boundary 
of absolute reality : others are so ideal and €Xcdr- 
sive, that they have a perpetual tendency to traiii- 
scend the limits of absolute truth — ^to leii^ IMs 
** visible diurnal sphere" behind; and, on the pi)il<ni8 
of fancy, soar away into the r^ons of potetry^Attd 
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romance. Waking dreams are merely the eiforts of 
unbridled imagination. This &culty, when exer- 
cised under common circumstances, is kept in strict 
subordination to reason, which guides and restrains 
it in its flights; and never for a moment permits 
us to suppose, that the fictions it calls forth are 
realities. But when the sway of the reasoning 
&culty is shaken off — when the spirit mounts up- 
wards, « unfettered and alone," and we forget that 
the sights revealed to it are merely illusive visions, 
then, and then only, are we assailed by waking 
dreams. 

These curious states of mind may occur at any 
time, but the most common periods of their acces- 
sion are, shortly after we lie down, and in the morn- 
ing, shortly before getting up : they are, in fact, a 
species of castle-building. Men of vivid, sanguine, 
imaginative temperaments, have dreams oi this kind 
almost every morning and night. Instead of sub- 
mttlng to the sceptre of sleep, they amuse them- 
selves with creating a thousand visionary scenes. 
Though all the while broad awake, their judgment 
4oes not exercise the slightest sway over them : on 
tbe contrary, its functions are suspended, and fancy 
Jbi9comes <Mord of the ascendant." The train of 
; ,^eaji which fill the mind at this time, depend much 
t./m>qn t|ke age, situation, and character of the indivl- 
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dual If he inne ardently afteir wealth, his mind b 
probably filled with yiidons of grandeur ^uid opii*' 
lence ; and the halludnatioii is often ao great> that 
he supposes these thii^ to be in his actual posses- 
sion. If he be young and unmarried^ he perhaps 
conjures up the ft>mi of some lovely female^ whom 
he invests wilh the beauty of an angel ; and love, 
marriage, children, and all the delights of the matri- 
monial state, seen in perspective through the deep 
vista of many coming years, are the result What- 
ever emotion prevails, has a cfaaneter of extrava- 
gance : we see every thing through tiie serene at- 
mosphere of imagination, and imbue the most trite 
circumstances with poetical colouring. The aspect, 
in short, whidi tilings mamasd^ bean astrong resem- 
blance to that ini|>ressed upon them hf tx^ngxf 
dreams. They are e^fUally Ml of paiUioft «ad -^t 
beauty; and only difi^ in this, tfant, though Terghi^ 
continually on the limits y>f ezaggenrt;h)tt> tfaey iNft" 
dom transcend possibility. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



RBTERIE. 

A plfluing hud of drawtyhead it wia. 
Of! dreans tkftt WAVt before the half-gbat eye ; 
And of gay castlet in the cloude, that paas 
For ever floihing round a rammer eky. 

Thomson. 
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A iS'pATJS of mind somewhat analogous to that which, 
prevails in dreaming, also takes place during reverie* 
Xhare is the same want of balance in the faculties, 
wiuch are almost equally ill regulated, and disposed 
to indulge in similar extravagancies. Reverie pror 
ceeds from the inability of the mind to direct itself 
strongly to any single point. There is a defect in 
the attentiany which, instead of being fixed to one, 
wanders over a thousand subjects, and even on these 
is feebly and ineffectively directed. We sometimes 
see this while reading, or, rather, while attempting 
to read. We get over page afler page, but the ideas 
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take no hold whatever upon us: we are, in truthf 
ignorant of what we peruse, and the mind is eitber 
an absolute blank, or vaguely addressed to somethii;^. 
else. This feeling every person must have ocea-, 
sionally noticed, in taking out his watch, looking ai. 
it, and replacing it, without knowing what the hou|r.. 
was. In like manner, he may hear what is said to, 
him, without attaching any meaning to the wordss 
which strike the ear, yet communicate no idea to. 
the sensorium — ^while he continues to pursue a traip, 
of cogitations widely different That kind of reverie^ 
in which the mind is divested of all ideas, and m^^ 
proximates closely to the state of sleep, I have 
sometimes experienced while gazing long and in- 
tently upon a river. The thoughts seem to glide 
away one by one, upon the sur&ce of the stream, till 
the mind is emptied of them altogether — in other 
words, till the thinking principle of the brain is 
wholly stripped of its sensorial power. In this state, 
we still see the glassy volume of the water moving 
past us, and hear its murmur, but lose all power of 
reflecting upon these or any other subjects; and 
either fell asleep, or are aroused by some spontaneous 
reaction of the mind, or by some appeal to the senses, 
sufficiently strong to startle us from our reverie* 

Reverie is most apt to ensue in the midst of per- 
fect silence ; hence, in walking alone in the country, 
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where there is no sound to distract our meditations, 
we frequently get into this state. It is also apt to 
take place while we are seated, without companions, 
or books, or amusement of any kind, by the hearth, 
on a winter evening, especially when the fire is be- 
ginning to biirn out, when the candles are becoming 
fiunt for want of topping, and a dim religious light, 
like that filling a hermit's cell from his solitary lamp, 
is difiused over the apcurtment. This is the atmos- 
phere most &yourable for reverie, day-dreams, and 
all kinds of brown-study, abstraction, ennui, and 
hypochondria. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



ABSTRACTION. 
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Alone thou need*st not be, though aXL armnid 
Thy drean^ng abol a itwranlBiBoaB tegiM fie 
Spread like a sea that beairea witiunit a aoiiBdy 
Chained in tumultuous silence 'mid the sky. 
Cloud-like ascends before their inward eye 
The wreadied smoke from many a palm-tfae grove, 
'Mid the still desert mounting silently, 
Straight up to heaven I and as it &des above, 
Looks like some guardian power ^t eyes the earih wiih love. 

PaOFSSlKJft 



Abstraction, or absence of mind, has been wm- 
founded with reverie, but it is, in reality, a difierent 
intellectual operation ; for, as in the latter a difficol^ 
is experienced in making the mind bear:iti;aQg^ 
upon any one point, in the former its whol^ fgpnea^poB 
are concentrated towards a single focus, M^feyiQcy 
other circumstance is, for the time, utterly torgq^it^fi 
such was the case in the memorable instances, qf 
Newton and Archimedes, already aUuded to- }$pp^ 
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men are naturally very absent ; others acquire this 
habit firom particular studies, such as mathematics, 
algebra, and other sciences requiring much calcula^ 
tion. Indeed, all studies which demand deep 
thinking, are apt to induce absence, in consequence 
of the sensorial power being drained from the 
general circumference jof the mind, cmd directed 
strongly to a certain point. This draining, while it 
invigorates the particular faculty towards which the 
sensorial energy turns, leaves the others in an ex- 
hausted' state, and incapacitates them from perform- 
ing their proper fosetions: hence, persons subject 
to abstraction, are apt to commit a thousand ludicrous 
errors ; they are perpetually blundering — committing 
a multitude of petty, yet harmless, offences against 
Qlt^lblished rules, and getting for ever into scrapes 
andfahsurd positions. Nothing is more common 
than for cm absent man to take the hat of another 
pttBOtk instead 6f his own, to give away a guinea f<Hr 
^^hi&ing, to mistake his lodgings, forget invitations, 
iiUkl t»o for&. Wfaien the fit of abstraction is very 
ikbmtgi he neither hetfs what is said to him, noar 
itter wliat is passing around. In some eases, he 
M)tiires to be shaken before he will att^id to any 
^¥tiott and it is often difficult to make him eompre- 
\eiid eveai the simfdest proposition. Abstraction, 
ilW^fori^ bears an analogy to dreaming^ The 
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great difference between the two states- lies in « the 
mode in which the sensorial power is distributed, in 
dreams, it is dormant, except so &r as the portion 
of it connected with the particular &e«itieB wli&di 
are awake, is concerned. In absence, no piuM; is 
dormant ; the whole is in operation ; but, instead of 
being diffiised over the entire surfeoe, it is sokly 
directed towards one division of the mind, andj eoH- 
sequendy, all the mental faculties, saving the' one 
actually in operation, are destitnte of thedr Sensorial 
power. In this state they remain, till, the CdiMtme- 
tion being broken, the said power is duly restored %> 
each fiiculty, and the equilibrium restored. - -^ 

Hogarth, the illustrious painter, affiiMrds a strtidng 
instance of the effects of mental abs^ioe* Hiititeg 
got a new carriage, he went in it to the MaotH&nr 
House, for the purpose of paying the Lord IVfoyAv a 
visit On leaving the house, he went outtrpna 
different door from that by which he entered^ and 
found that it rained hard. Notwithstandii^ihi%^ 
walked hoimewards, and reached his own dwdlii^, 
drenched to the skin. His wife seeing him in > tids 
state, fusiked him how it had happened, and''wtet 
had become of his carriage, that he had not ooilie 
home in it The truth was, that he had btterly'lfor- 
gotten the circumstance of having gone in a'oan^^ 
or having one at alL ? .' i-tod 
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I 'The inBtanoes of abstraction are so numerous, - 
tkat a volume might easily be .filled with them. 
the following, from the pleasant style in which it is 
tM, will amuse the reader. 

. Ckise*^^** It is a case of one of the most profound 
i%aA dear-headed philosophical thinkers, and one of 
J&^e most amiable of men, becoming so completely 
absorbed in his own reflections, as to lose the pev- 
^eeption of external things, and almost that of his 
own id^itity and existence. There are few that 
have paid any attention to the finance of this coun- 
ted, but must have heard of Dr. Robert Hamilton's 
* Essay on the National Debt,' which feU upon the 
:^ Houses of Parliament like a bombshell, or, rather, 
i,whidi rose and illuminated their darkness like an 
{Orient sun. There are other writings of his in 
;: which 'one knows not which most to admire — the 
: profound and accurate science, the beautiful arrange- 
{^flienit, or the clear expression. Yet, in public, .^ 
•man was a shadow; pulled off his hat to his own 
: wife in the streets, and apologised for not having 
. ike pleasure of her accfuaintance ; went to his classes 
t; ill 'the college on the dsxk mornings, with one of 
vfaer white -stockings on the. one leg, and one of his 
"C^m blade omes on< the other ; often spent the whole 
'tiilieof the meeting in moving from the table the 
hats of the students, which they as constantly 
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returned; Mmetimes inrited them to eaU on liini» 
and then fined them for coming to inmlt him. He 
woidd ran against a cow in the roadt torn nmnd^ 
beg her pardon, * Madam,' and hope ahe wm not 
hurt. At other tunes, he wouM run against posts, 
and chide them lor not getting out oi his wagr; 
and yet his oonTenBation at the same time, if any 
body happened to be with hhn, was perfect logie 
and perfect music. Were it not that there vmy be 
a Httle poetic license in Aberdeen story-lidling^ a 
vohme might be filled with aneodotes of this amiid)l0 
and excellent man, all tending to prove how wide 
tim distinction is between first-rate ihoaght and tfaid 
merely animal use of the organs of sense whidh 
prevents ungifi:ed mortals from walking into wcttk 
The fish market at Aberdeen, if st31 Where it used 
to be, is near the Dee^ and has a stream pasting 
through it that fells into that river. Tho fisthwoBMB 
e^9ose their wares in large baskets. The Diwlor 
one day marched into thai plao^ where his atteiitioB 
WW attracted by a curioutdy figured stone in a staok 
of olumneys. He advanced towards it, till he wm 
faitermpted by one of the beaches, fifom whi<di» 
however, he tundiied one of the teskets into dM 
stream, which was bearing the fish to their native 
element. The visage of the lady was instantly 
in lightning, and her voioe in 4faimdeii^ bilt the 
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ol^eetof her wrath was deaf to the loudest toundsy^ 
and Uiad to the most aiarmmg cdovni* Sha 
staiapadj gesticulated^ scolded^ In^aght a crowd 
ihBt itted the place ; but the philosopher turned not 
fiMD Im eager gaze and his inward oMditations on 
Hm atone. While the woman's breath held good» 
■he did not seem to heedi but when that began 
to Ail» and the violence of the act mored not one 
■msole of the object, her rage felt no bounds : she 
seized him by the breast, and yelltag, in an efibrt 
of despair, < Spagh ta ma^ or 111 burst,' sank down 
aaMmg the remnant of her fish in a state of coi»* 
plebe. «iihau8tion^ and before i^e had recorered, the 
Ehidtor's reverie was over, and he had taken his 
departitf e/' * 

ii Many •curious anecdotes of a similar kind atfs 
raltttodi of the Rev« Dr. George Harvest, one of the 
ministers of Thames Ditton. So confused on soms 
•oeasicns trere the ideas of this singular man, that 
he-has been known to write a letter to one person, 
address st to a second, and send it to a third. He 
was once on the eve of being married to the bishop's 
dlm^teiv when, having gone a gtsdgeon-^fishtng^ he 
kingot the drcomstanos, and oveMtaid the canonioaft 
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hour, which so offended the lady, that the ihdig' 
nantly broke off the match. If a beggar happened 
to take off his hat to him on the street, in hopes of 
receiving ahns, he would make him a bow, tdl hhd' 
he was his most humble serrant, and walk on. He 
has been known on Sunday to forget the days on 
which he was to officiate, and would walk into- 
church with his gun under his arm, to ascertain 
what the people wanted there. Once, when he was 
playing at backgammon, he poured out a glass of 
wine, and it being his turn to throw, having the box 
in one hand and the glass in the other, and being 
extremely dry, and unwilling to lose any time, he 
swallowed down both the dice, and discharged the 
wine upon the dice-board. << Another time," says 
the amusing narrative which has been published of 
his peculiarities, ** in one of his absent fits, he mis- 
took his friend's house, and went into another, the 
door of which happened to stand open ; and no servant 
being in the way, he rambled all over the house, 
till, coming into a middle room, where there was an 
old lady ill in bed of a quincy, he stumbled over the 
night-stool, threw a clothes-horse down, and mi^t 
not have ended there, had not the affii^ited pattant 
made a noise at his intrusion, which brought up 
the servants, who, finding Dr. Harvest in the room, 
instead of the apothecary that was momentarily 
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expected^ quieted the old lady's fears, who by this 
time was taken with such an immoderate fit of 
laughter at his confusion^ that it broke the quincy 
in her throat, and she lived many years afterwards 
to thank Dr. Harvest for his unlucky mistake." 
^* His notorious heedlessness was so apparent, that 
no one would lend him a horse, as he frequently lost 
his beast from under him, or, at least, from out of 
his hands, it being his frequent practice to dismount 
and lead the horse, putting the bridal under his arm, 
which the horse sometimes shook off, or the inter- 
vention of a post occasioned it to &11 ; sometimes 
it was taken off by the boys, when the parson 
was seen drawing his bridle after him ; and if any 
one asked him aft;er the amimal, he could not give 
tl^ie least account of it, or how he had lost it." * 
In ^ort, the blunders which he committed were 
endless, and would be considered incredible, were 
they not authenticated by incontestible evidence. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this. Harvest was a man of 
uncommon abilities, and an excellent scholar. 

I. shall conclude by mentioning an anecdote of 
Mi. Warton, the accomplished Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. << This gojtfLiiivine, 
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having dined with some jolly coihpany at a 
gentleman's house in that city> passing through the 
streets to the church, it being summer^ilme, his ears 
were loudly saluted with the cry'of ^Live mackarel I ' 
This so much dwelt upon the Doctor's mind, that 
after a nap while the psalm was performing, q^ soon 
as the organ ceased playing, h^ got np to the pulpit, 
and, with eyes half open, cried out» ^ All alive, alive 
ho I ' thus inadvertently keeping, up the reputation of 
a Latin proverb, which is translated in the follow- 
ing lines :-^ 

' Great wits to madneM nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds difide.* 

<< The Professor of Poetry perhaps supposed him* 
self yet with his companions at the convivial table. • 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

DROW8IKES8. 

My heart adies, and a droway ttumbnesa paioa 
My aeiiaef m though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied iome doll opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-ward had sunk. 

DiioWAiNBBS 18 symptomatic of apofdexy and some 
otiier duieafiesy but sometimes it exists as a coastitu- 
tioual affection. There are persons who have a 
disposition to sle^ on erery occasion. They do so 
at all timeS) and in all places. They sleep after 
dinner; they sleep in the theatre; tkey sleep in 
church. It is the same to them in what situation 
they may be {daced : sleep is the great end of their 
existence — their occupation — their sole employment. 
Morpheus is the deity at whose shrine they worship 
-—the only god whose influence over them is omni« 
potent. Let them be placed in almost any circum« 
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stances, and their fiivourite passion prevails, k 
fiJls upon them in the midst of mirth; it assails 
them when travelling, whether on the quiet deck of 
a vessel, moving upon a silent sea, or on the top of 
the mail coach, rattling along the public road. Let 
them sail, or rkie, or sit, or lie, or walk, sleep over- 
takes them; binds their, fiiculties in torpor; and 
makes them dead to all that is passing around* 
These are our dull, heavy-headed, drowsy mortals; 
those sons and daughters of phlegm-^with passions 
as inert as a Dutch fog, and intellects as sluggish aft 
the movements of the hypopotamus or leviathan* No 
class of society is so insufferable as this. There is a 
torpor about their Acuities, and a bluntness in their 
perceptions, which render them dead to every imr 
pression. They have eyes and ears, yet they neither 
see nor hear ; and the most exhilarating scenes m^y 
be passing before them without once attreusting Hheir- 
i^otice. It is not unconmion fyr persons of diis iitamp 
to fall asleep in the midst of a party to which they 
have been invited ; and Mr. Mackenzie, in one of his 
Papers, speaks of an honest &rmer having done sq 
alongside of a young lady, who was playing on^the 
harp for his amusement. The cause of this conatitar. 
tional disposition to doze upon every occasi<m, at^^em^ 
to be a certain obtuseness of the intellectual percep-^ 
tionsy and an absolute want of .fire, passioij^^and 
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energy iti the cfaaracter of the individual. He is of 
* {phlegmatic temperament, generally a great eater, 
amd remarkably destitute of imagination. Such are 
die general diaracteristics of those who are predis- 
posed to drowsiness ; and the cases where such a state 
e<^exists with intellectual energy, are few in number* 
Stioh exceptions, however, are to be found; and the 
kte LordHailes was one of them. Even at the time 
when' he was engaged in composing his << Annals of 
Sieoliand," (me of the most acute and discritninating 
historical works that modem research hais produced, 
he' made' use of a wheel-chair in his study, through 
whfch he was occasionally rapidly driven by a s«r- 
i^ant, to dispel the strong disposition to slumber, 
^ich seemed an inherent part of his natural consti- 
ttlti6n-^:-coming upon him in the process of active 
thought, whether in his library or on the bench. In 
dhurch, it was his custom to divert the approaches 
df' Mc^heus, by bribing him with sweet-meats, 
1it^ieht%i^ regularly craunched during sermon. 
^ ' Bberhaave speaks of an eccentric jphysician who 
took it into his head that sleep was the natural state 
of nmn, and accordingly slept eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four — till he died of apoplexy, a 
disease which is always apt to be produced by 
excessive sleep. 
' Cases of constitutional drowsiness are in a gveat 
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measure without remedy, for the soporific tendency 
springs firom some natural defect^ which no medicinal 
means can overcome. 

Drowsiness sometimes proceeds from a fullness of 
blood in the head, or a disordered state of the diges- 
tive organs. When it originates from the former 
cause, it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
general or local bloodletting. The person, likewise, 
should use, from time to time, mild laxatives, live 
temperately, and take abundance of exercise. Medi- 
cines of a similar kind are necessaiy when the ajffec- 
tion arises from the state of die stomadi and bowels : 
these organs ought to be restored to health, and 
every symptom consequent on th^ derangement, 
will naturally disappear. The cure of drowsiness 
arising from apoplexy, dq)etids upon the cure of 
that disease. 

Persons who feel the disposition to drowsiness 
gaining upon them, shoukl struggle i^almiit by 
every means in their powar, for when once ike MM 
is isdrly estaMished, its irradicatiim is very diActtltt 
Ex^cise of body and mind, early rising, and the 
cold hoJtky are among the best means for Mb i^if|M»6eJ 









CHAPTER XIX. 

PROTRACTED SLEEP. 

Deep slambering in the fatal chair. 

He nw King Arthnr't child. 
Doubt Mad angtr and (HaoMy 
From her broir bad pasted awaj, 
Forgot was all that toumay day. 

For, at she tf ept, the tmiled. 
It leemed that ibe vepentiBt tear 
Her sleep of many a hnodr^ yev^ 

With gentle dreams beguiled. 

Bridal of Triermtxim, 

I HAVB filraady mentioned a few instances of indivi^ 
d<iab remaining fer days ot weeks, at a time^ in a 
state of profound sleep. Tlie nature of tins estra^ 
ordinary afieetion is, in a great measure, unknown ; 
it arises, in most eases, without any obvious eause, 
gttierally resists every method that ean be adopted 
fer removing it, and disa^q^ears of its own accord. 

The case of Mary Lyall, related in the Sth volume 
of the << Transactions of the Royal Society of 
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burgh, " is one of the most remaricable instances of 
excessive somnolency on record This woman ftft 
asleep on the morning of the 27th of June, and 
continued in that state till the evening of ihe SOth of 
Uie same month, when she awoke, and remained in 
her usual way till the 1st of July, when she again 
fell asleep, and continued so till the 8th of August; 
She was bled, blistered, immeiised in the hot and 
cold bath, and stimulated in almost every poesifaie 
way, without having any eonsdonsness of wliat 
was going on. For the first seven days, she oonr 
tinned motionless, and exhibited no inclinatiim to 
eat. At the end of this time, she began to move her 
left hand ; and, by pointing to her mouth, signified 
a wish for food. She to<^ readily what was givw 
to her ; still she discovered no symptoms of hearings 
and made no other kind of bodily movement than 
that of her left hand. Her right hand and fffm, paiw 
ticularly, appeared completely dead, and bereft^'Of 
feeling ; and even when pricked with a pin, so as to 
draw blood, never shrunk in the least degree. At 
the same time, she instantly drew back her left ana 
whenever it was touched by the point of the pin» She 
continued to take food whenever it was ofiered'to her; 
For the first two weeks, her pulse generally stood at 
50, during the third and feurth week, about 60; and 
on the day before her reoovery, at 70t)r 99. JIar 
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Ipcttthmg was soft and almost imperceptible, but 
#tfi]^ the night-time she occa3ionally drew it more 
itamngly, like a person who has first Mien asleep. 
Ilie evinced no symptom of hearing, till about four 
days before her recovery. On being interrogated, 
irffaer this ev^it, upon her extraordinary state, she 
meationed that she had no knowledge of any thing 
4HHt bad happened — that she had never been con- 
ttdHms of either having needed or received food, or 
oi- having been blistered ; and expressed much sur- 
piise on finding her head shaved. She had merely 
Ute idea of having passed a long night in sleep. 
7-1 The. case of Elizabeth Perkins is also remarkable^ 
Ift:tiie year 1788 she fell into a profound slumber, 
fmo;: which nothing could arouse her, and remained 
j^ntius state for between eleven and twelve days, 
niien she awoke of her own accord, to the giQtat joy 
of; her; relatives, and :^onder of the neighbourhood. 
On recovering, she went about her usual business ; 
but: this was only for a short period, for in a week 
•Iker dbe relapsed again into a sleep which lasted 
wne days. She continued, with occasional intervals 
of twabefiilness, in a dozing state for several mcmths, 
Hfben she expired. 

^. <f There is at Kirkheaton a remarkable instance 
<rfi excessive sleep. A poor paralytic, twenty years 
of ^e, for the last twelve months^ has not commonly 
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been awake more than three houn in the twenty- 
four. At one period, he slept for three weeks : he 
took not a particle of either food or drink ; notiilng 
could rouse him, even for a moment ; yet hk sltep 
appeared to be calm and naturaL"* 

The case of Elizabeth Armitage, of Woodhoose, 
near Leeds, may also be mentioned. The age of 
this person was sixty-nine years. She had been fof 
several months in a decline, during whidi die had 
taken very little sustenance, whai she fell into a 
state of lethargic stupor, on the morning of tiie Ist 
of July, 1827, in which condition ahe remained, 
without uttering one word, receiving any food, or 
showing any signs of life, except breathing, which 
was at times almost imperceptible. In this state she 
continued for eight days, when she «xiHred withotft 
a groan. 

Excessively protracted sleep may ensue from the 
injudicious use of narcotics. A very striking in- 
stance of this kind occurred on 17th February, 1818, 
near Lymington. In consequenoe of a oompkdllbt 
with which a child had been painftdfy afflicted for 
some time previous, its mother gave it some ano- 
dyne, (probably laudanum,) for the purpose of pro» 
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ciMring it rest The oonsequei^e va^ that it fell 
ioto a profound sleep, which continued for three 
weeki. In this caie, in addition to an excessive 
doie» the child must have possessed some idiosyn- 
cracy of constitution, which &voured the operation 
of the medicine in a very powerful manner. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of exces- 
sive sleep, is that of the lady of Nismes, published in 
1777, in the << Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin.'' Her attacks of sleep took place 
periodically, at sunrise and about noon. The first 
oontinued till within a short time of the accession of 
the feoond, and the second continued till between 
soran and eight in the evening— -when she awoke, 
and eontinuod so till the next sunrise. The most 
e^nbraordinary &ct connected with this case is, that 
the first attack oommencod always at day-break, 
whatever might be the season of the year, and the 
other always immediately after twelve o'clock. 
Dufing the brief interval of wakefulness which ensued 
ijbuovtly before noon, she took a little broth, which 
she had only time to do, when the second attack re- 
turned upon her, and kept her asleep till the evening. 
Her sleep was remarkably profound, and had all the 
characters of complete insensibility, with the excep- 
tion of a feeble respiration, and a weak but regular 
movement of the pulse. The most singular &ct 
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connected widi her, remains to be mentioiied. 
When the disorder had lasted six months, and then 
ceased, the patient had an interval of perfect health 
for the same length of time. When it lasted one 
year, the subsequent interval was of equal duration. 
The affection at last wore gradually away; and 
she lived, entirely free of it, for many y^ars after. 
She died in the eighty-first year of her age, of 
dropsy, a complaint which had no connection with 
her preceding disorder. 

There are a good many varieties in the pheno- 
mena of protracted sleep. In some cases, the indi- 
vidual remains for many days without eating or 
drinking. In others, the necessity for these natural 
wants arouses hun for a short tune from his slumber, 
which time he indulges in satisfying hunger and 
thirst, and then instantly gets into his usual state of 
lethargy. The latter kind of somnolency is some- 
times feigned by impostors for the purpose of extort- 
ing charity; on this account, when an instance of 
the kind occurs, it should be narrowly looked into, 
to see that there is no deception. 

The power possessed by the body of subsisting 
for such a length of time in protracted sleep, is most 
remarkable, and bears some analogy to the abstin- 
ence of the Polar bear during the winter season. 
It is to be observed, however, that during slumber. 
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life can be supported by a much smaller portion of 
food than when we are awake, in consequence of the 
diminished expenditure of the vital energy which 
takes place in the former state. 

All that can be done for the cure of protracted 
somnolency, is to attempt to rouse the person by 
the use of stimuli, such as blistering, pinching, the 
warm or cold bath, the application of sternutatories 
to the nose, &c. Blooding should be had recourse 
to, if we suspect any apoplectic tendency to exist. 
Every means must be employed to get nourishment 
introduced into the stomach ; for this purpose, if the 
deeper cannot swallow, nutritious fluids should be 
occasionally forced into this organ by means of 
Jukes' pump, which answers the purpose of filling as 
well as evacuating it. 



CHAPTER XX. 
rRANce. 

Thftjr tv9 Yutt itrvteM mi Ih6 iwaard tlhvit, 

Pkroatnito^ wi&out a word or motiofti 

At if in ealm and deep devotion 1 

They laid tlieir hands on her ehed^ oompoied; 

Bat har cheek was eoM, and her ey« xru cloMd. 

Thej laid their haadi upon her brcaet i 

But her playful heart seemed sunk to rest. 

Hoao. 

There is some analogy between suspended anima- 
tion and sleep. It is not so striking, however, as io 
require any thing like a lengthened discussion of the 
former, which I shall only consider in so &r as the 
resemblance holds good between it and sleep. I 
have already spoken of that suspension of the mind, 
and of some of the vital functions, which occurs in 
consequence of intense cold: but there are other 
varieties, not less singular in their nature. The 
principal of these are, feinting, apoplexy, hanging, 
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Bttffooitioni drowning, and^ especially, trance. When 
complete fainting takes place, it has many of the 
characters of death— the countenance being pale, 
moist, and clammy; the whole body cold; the 
respiration extremely feeble ; the pulsation of the 
heart apparently at an end; while the mind is 
in a state of utter oblivion. It is in the latter 
respect only, that the resemblance exists between 
S3rncope and sleep ; in every other respect they are 
widely different. The scune rule holds with regard 
to apojdexy, in which a total insensibility, even to 
the strongest stimuli, takes place, and the mental 
fimctions, for the time being, are utterly suspended. 
In recoverable oases of drowning, hanging, and suf- 
focation, a similar analogy prevails, only in a much 
feebler degree ; the fiu^ulties of the mind being en- 
tirely abolished, and the actual existence of the vital 
spark only discovered by the subsequent restoration 
of the individual to consciousness and feeling. 

The most singular species, however, of suspended 
animation is that denominated catalepsy, or trance, 
fUk effection so remarkable as to require particular 
notice, although perhaps not, in itself more strictljjir 
allied to sleep than some of the states just mentioned. 

By some writers, the term France has been applied 
to any kind of suspended animation, but I shall re- 
strict it to that particular variety which generally 
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occurs wiUiout the presence of any apparent disQ^se^ 
coming on, as it were, Bpontaneously, and bearing, in 
all its attributes, a striking resemblance to death. 

This is one of the most singular affections to 
which the body is subject. During its continuance^, 
the whole frame is cold, rigid, and inflexible, the 
countenance without colour, the eye fixed and 
motionless ; while breathing and the pulsation of the . 
heart are, to all appearance, at an end. The mental . 
powers, also, are generally suspended, and participate 
in the universal torpor which pervades the firame. 
In this extraordinary condition, the person may 
remain for several days, having all, or nearly all, 
the characteristics of death impressed upon hipL 
Such was the case with the celebrated Lady Russel, 
who only escaped premature interment by the affec- 
tionate prudence of her husband ; and various other 
well authenticated instances of similar preservatioi^ . 
from burymg aHve, have been recorded. 

The nature of this peculiar species of suspended^ 
animation, seems to be totally unknown, for there h 
such an apparent extinction of every faculty essential ^ 
to life, that it is inconceivable how existence should 
go on during the continuance of the fit. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the suspension of thC;, 
heart and lungs is more apparent than real* It, is . 
quite certain that the functions of these organs jnpaf, 
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continue, so as to sustain life, although in so feeble 
a manner as not to come und^r the cognizance of 
our senses. The respiration, in particular, is ex- 
ceedingly slight, for a mirror, held to the mouth of 
the individual, receives no tarnish whatever fVom his 
breath. One fact seems certain, that the functions 
of the nervous system are wholly suspended, with 
the exception of such a faint portion of energy, as to 
keep up the circulatory and respiratory phenomena : 
consciousness in a great migority of cases is abolished ; 
and there is nothing wanting to indicate the unques- 
tionable presence of death, but that decomposition 
of the body which invariably follows this state, and 
which never attends the presence of vitality. 

The remote causes of trance are hidden in much 
obscurity; and, generally, we are unable to trace the 
affbction to any external circumstance. It has been 
known to follow a fit of terror, and sometimes it ensues 
after hysteria, epilepsy, or other spasmodic diseases. 
Nervous and hypochondriac patients are the most 
subject to its attacks, but sometimes it occurs when 
there is no disposition of the land, and when the per- 
son is in a state of the most seeming good health. 

Cate> — *< A girl named Shorigny, about twenty- 
five years old, residing at Paris, had been for two years 
past subject to hysteria. On the twenty-eighth day 
after she was first attacked, the physician who came 
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to visit her, was infimned that she had died dining 
the night, which much surprised lam, as when he 
had left her the night before, she was better than 
usuaL He went to see her, in orde^ to oonvbioe 
himself of the feet, and on raising the doth with 
which she was covered, he perceived that though 
her &ce was very pale, and her lips discokmred^ hter 
features were not otherwise in the least altered. 
Her mouth was open, her eyes shut, and the pupils 
very much dilated ; the light of the candle made no 
impression on them. There was no sensible heat in 
her body, but it was not cold and flabby, like 
corpses in generaL The physician retuMed the 
next day, determined to see her again before she 
was buried, and finding that she had not become 
cold, he gave orders that the coffin should not be 
soldered down until putrefhction had commenced. 
He continued to observe her during five days, and 
at the end of that period, a slight movement was 
observed in the cloth which covered her. In two 
hours, it was found that the arm had contracted 
itself: she began to move, and it was clear that it 
had only been an apparent death. The eyes soon 
after were seen opened, the senses returned, and the 
girl began gradually to recover. This is an extra- 
ordinary, but incontestible fact : the girl is still alive^ 
and a great many persons who saw her while she 
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wiM. io the itftte of apfttlqr deicyribod, are roady to 
Mttiffy tho doubt* of any one wlu> will take the 
trouble to Inqulrei"* 

The oa«e wliich follows is from the Canlton Out€U$f 
and b not leii eurioui. 

. Ca$$,'^** On the weitern iuburbi of Canton» a 
person named Le bought an a ilave-woman a girl 
named Leaning* At the age of twonty-on0| he iold 
her to be a eoneubine to a man named Wong. She 
had lived with liim three years. About lix months 
agO| the beeame ill in oonsequonoe of a large impos- 
thume on her sidoi and on tho SAth of the present 
moon died. She was plaeed in a ooHIn, the lid of 
whieh remained un&stenedi to wait for her parents 
to eome and see the eoriise, that they might be satis- 
fied she died a natural death. On tlie SSth, while 
carrying the remains to be interred in the north side 
of Canton» a noUe or voice was heard proceeding 
from the oolflni and on removing the covering* it 
was found the woman had come to life again. She 
had been supposed dead for three days." 

The ease of Colonel Townsend» however, is much 
more extraordinary than either of the above-men- 
tioned. Thb gentleman possessed the remarkable 
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faculty of throwing himadf into a trance at pleasHfB* 
The heart ceased apparently to throb at his bidding, 
respiration seemed at an end, his whole frame 
assumed the icy chiU and rigidity of dfiaih; while 
his &ce became colourless and shrunk, and his es^ 
fixed, glazed, and ghastly. His mind, itself leeased 
to manifest itself lor during the trance it was. as 
utterly devoid of consciousness as his body of anir 
mation. In this state he would remain for hours, 
when these singular phenomena wore away, and he 
returned to his usual condition. Medical annaU 
Ornish no parallel to this extraordinary case. C<m*- 
sidered whether in a physiological or metaphysical 
point of view, it is equally astcmii^iing and' in* 
explicable* 

The following case exhibits a very singular ini- 
stance, in which the usual eharacteristlo— 4m abs^aoe 
of the mental Acuities — ^was wanting. It seems to 
have been a most complete instance of suspended 
volition, wherein the mind was alive, whUe the bo(fy 
which it inhabited, raised to obey its impulses, snd 
continued in a state of apparent death. 

Case, — << A young lady, an attendant on the 

Princess , after having been confined tf» her 

bed for a great length of time, with a violent nervifiiHS 
disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived. of 
life. Her lips were quite. pale^ her &ce resembled 



the countenance of a dead person, and the body 
grew cold. 

** She was removed from the room in which she 
di«d» was laid in a coffin, and the day of her funeral 
fixed on. The day arrived, and according to the 
custom of the country, funeral songs and hymns 
were sung before the door. Just as the people were 
about to nail on the Ud of the coffin, a kind of per- 
spiration was observed to appear on the sur&ce of 
her body. It grew greater every moment, and at 
last a kind of convulsive motion was observed in the 
hands and feet of the corpse. A few minutes after, 
during which time fresh sig^s of returning liflc 
appeared, she at once opened her eyes and uttered 
a most pitiable nhriek. Physicians were quickly 
procured, and in the course of a few days she 
was considerably restored, and is probably alive at 
this day. 

** The description which she gave of her situation 
is extremely remarkable, and forms a curious and 
authentic addition to psychology. 

'* She said it seemed to her, as if in a dream, that 
she was really dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious 
of all that happened around her in this dreadful 
fftate. She distinctly heard her fViends speaking, 
and lamenting her death, at the side of her coffin. 
She felt them pull on the dead^dothes, and lay her 
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in it This feeling produced a mental anxiety, 
which is indescribable. She tried to cry, but her 
soul was without power, and could not act on her 
body. She had the contradictoiy feeling as if she 
were in her body, and yet not in it, at one and the 
same time. It was equally impossible for her to 
stretch out her arm^ or to open her eyes, or to cry, 
although she continually endeavoured to do so. 
The internal anguish of her mind was> however, at 
its utmost height when the funeral hymns began to 
be sung, and when the lid of the coffin was about to 
be nailed on. The thought that she was to be buried 
alive, was the one that gave activity to her soul, and 
caused it to operate on her corporeal frame.'* * 

The following is difierent from either of the fore- 
going. It originated from terror, and was aooom- 
panied with an apparent extinction of the mental 
powers, while it is - probable that all the bodily 
functions, with the exception of muscular movement, 
continued* I have given it on account of its aingu- 
larity, although it does not altogether come under 
the denomination of trance. 

C%M«^ — « George Grokatshi, a Polish sokLLar, 
deserted from his regiment in the harvest of , the 
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year 1677. He was discovered a few days after, 
drinking and making merry in a common ale-house. 
The moment he was apprehended, he was so much 
terrified, that he gave a loud shriek, and was imme- 
diately deprived of the power of speech. When 
brought to a court-martial, it was impossible to 
make him articulate a word ; nay, he then became 
as immoveable as a statue, and appeared not to be 
conscious of any thing that was going forward. In 
the prison to which he was conducted, he neither ate 
nor drank* The officers and priests at first threatened 
him, and afterwards endeavoured to soothe and calm 
him, but all their efibrts were in vain* He remained 
senseless and immoveable* His irons were struck 
off, and he was taken out of the prison, but he did not 
move. Twenty days and nights were passed in this 
way, during which he took no kind of nourishment ; 
he then gradually sunk and died*'' * 

It ^ould be out of place to enter here into a 
detail of the medical management of the first men- 
tioned varieties of suspended animation, such as 
drowning, strangulation, &c» &c., and with regard 
to the treatment of trance, properly so called, a very 
few words will suffice. 
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If we have reason to suppose that we know the 
cause of the affection, that, of course, must be removed 
whenever practicable. We must then employ stimuli 
to arouse the person from his torpor, such as firiction, 
the application of sternutatories and volatile agents 
to the nostrib, and electricity. This latter is likely 
to prove a very powerful means, and should always 
be had recourse to, when other methods &iL I 
should think the warm bath might be advantageously 
employed. When even these remedies do not suc- 
ceed, we must trust to time. So long as the body 
does not run into decay, after a case of suspended 
animation arising without any very obvious cause, 
interment should not take place, for it is possible 
that life may exist, although, for the time being, there 
is all the appearance of its utter extinction. Decom- 
position, in such cases, is the only in&llible mark 
that existence is at an end, and that the grave has 
triumphed. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DBATH. 

How wonderful m Death, 
Death and hia brother Sleep ! 
One pale ai yonder waning moon, 

With lipi of lorid blue ; 
The other roay aa the moroy 

When, throned on ocean'a wave. 

It bluahei o*er the world. 
Yet both 10 paaaing wonderful ! 

' Shxllit. 

Death has been poetically called << the brother of 
sleep;" and there is certainly a strong affinity 
between the two conditions, for, while sleep is the 
torpitude of some of the functions, death is the tor- 
pitude of the whole of them. When it takes place, 
the principle of life becomes extinguished, and 
every organ which that principle influenced, ceases 
to act. So soon as this is the case, the body enters 
into new combinations. It parts with the warmth. 
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the complexion, the expression which vitality infused 
over it, and becomes a lifeless mass of rapidly decom- 
posing matter. In cases where animation is suddenly 
extinguished, as in apoplexy, catalepsy, and drown- 
ing, the animal decay is the only in&llible sign that 
life is at an end, and that the reign of death has 
commenced. It becomes^ thus, a matter of conse- 
quence to distinguish the sleep of life from that of 
death, seeing that in some instances the former so 
closely counterfeits the latter, as almost to baffle any 
ordinary power of discrimination. The grand 
mark which points out that the vital principle is at 
an end, is the decomposition of the body, an event 
which invariably follows death, but which can never 
take place while life exists. When, therefore, per- 
sons seem to die suddenly, they ought never to be 
interred till this makes its appearance, as it is 
possible that the state in which they are, may be one 
of these protracted trances, that sometimes continuB 
for days at a time, and become spontaneously broken 
after resisting the influence of the most powerful 
stimulL By neglecting this rule, a person may be 
interred alive; nor can there be a doubt that such 
dreadful m istak e s have occasionally been committed* 
especially in France, where it is a oomxooa custom 
to commit the body to the grave twenty-four hours 
after death* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

8LEBP OF THE SOUL. 

Cold ill tba duit thif periiluid hwurt ia«y lie« 
But tbftt which w«rmed it onccy ■h«ll never die. 
That ipark, unhuried Id ite mortal frame, 
IVith liflog light, eternal, and the Mine, 
Shall beam on Joy's inteimfaiabla yean, 
Unveiled by dtrkntie, unaeauaged by teare ! 

Campbill. 

Thbolooical writers have nercr been able to agree 
upon the state of the soul during that period which 
elapHcm botw(Hm death and the resurrection. Home 
conceive that, on the decease of the body, it is at 
once transferrcKl to the endless pains or bliss awarded 
towards it by the fiat of the Eternal. Others inui- 
gine that it continues in a state of sleep till'the Day 
of Judgmcint ; when it awakes fVom the torpor which 
enchained it in forgctfulness ; luid, fVom that moment, 
enters, at once, eitlier into everlasting punishment 
or everksting felicity. These are tlie two great 



Vading opinkms on thb subject ; and each has been 
Muntained with equal zeal, piety, and learning, by 
■MUT of our most able divines. On a path where 
tW viev^ of the best and ¥risest of men are at 
^lutance* and where die lights to guide us are so 
fiiiim and ohscun^ it is perhaps most prudent not to 
viMnmne veiy fiur ; lor, where their intellectual vision 
has )voved insufficient to pierce through the deep 
^-eil of my^stery in which the way is shrouded, it is 
not likelv that our fiur more limited &culties can 
succeed. Nor b thb to be regretted ; for whether 
the energies of the soul are suspended in a tempo- 
rary sleep tiU the Last Day, or whether it springs 
at once into the state of joy or punbhment destined 
for it by Grod, the question of its immortality re- 
mains unaffected ; and the inducements to religion, 
and whatever may tend to bestow an eternity of 
happiness, instead of sorrow, are, in both cases, 
the same. 






CHAPTER XXIIl. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF SLEEP. 

■.»».> » ^ Would you sweetly watte the blank of night 
In deep oblivion ; or on faney*i wingi 
Viiit the paradiie of happy drtamtf 
And waken cheerful at the lively morn ; 
Oppreaa not nature sinking down to rest* 
With fcaits too late, too solid, or too full ; 
But be the first concoction half matured 
Ere you to mighty indolence resign 
Your passive faculties. 

Armstaong. 

In the foregoing pages, I have detailed at length all 
the principal phenomena of sleep ; and it now only 
remains to state such circumstances as affect tlie 
comfort and healthfulness of the individual while in 
that condition. The first I shall mention is the 
nature of the chamber in which we sleep : this should 
be always large, high-roofed, and airy. In modem 
houses, these requisites are too much overlooked; 
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and the sleeping apartments sacrificed to the public 
rooms, which are of great dimensions, while the 
bed-rooms resemble closets more than any thing 
else. This error is exceedingly detrimental to health. 
The rooms wherein so great a portion of life is 
passed, should always be roomy, and, if possible, 
not placed upon the ground-floor, because such a 
situation is apt to be damp and worse ventilated than 
higher up. 

The next oonsidaution apf^es to the bed itself 

which ought to be large, and not placed near to the 

wall, but at some distance from it, both to avoid 

any dampness which may exist, and admit a freer 

circulation of air. The curtains should never be 

drawn closely together, even in the coldest weather. 

Some space ought always to be left open ; and when 

tht' season is not severe, they should be removed 

altogether. The mattress, or bed, on which we lie, 

ought always to be rather hard* Nothing is more 

isjurioua to health than soft beds; th^ effendnate 

tha individttol, render his flesh soft and flabby, and 

Jtatpxitote him from undergoing any privation. 

Ik iHEtva of which the couch is made, la not of 

A ooMeqaenoa^ provided it be not too soft i 

m^ iwtiifpvtMdfli or mattresaea of hair or stnmr^ 

imhnoit equa% good, if they are suitable in this 

00 mentioBi however, that the hair 
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mattresf , from being eooler, and less apt to imbibe 
moisture, is preferable, at least during the summer 
season, to a bed of feathers. Those soft yielding 
feather-beds, in wSich the body «inks deeply, are 
highly pernicious, as they keep up an unnatural 
heat, and maintain, during the whole night, a state 
of exhausting perspiration. Air-beds have been 
lately recommended, but I can assert, from personal 
experience, that they are the worst that can pos- 
sibly be employed. They become very soon heated 
to a most unpleasant degree ; and it is impossible to 
repose upon them with any comfort: the same 
remark applies to air-pillows, whioh I several times 
attempted to use, but was compelled to desist, o^m^ 
to the disagreeable heat that was generated in a few 
minutes. 

Tlie pillow, as well as the bed or mattress, should 
be pretty hard. When it is too soft, the head ioon 
sinks in it, and becomes very hot and un^deasant. 

With regard to the covering, there can be no 
doubt tiiat it is most wholesome to lie between 
sheets. Some persons prefer having blankets next 
flteir skin, but thb, besides bdng an uncleanly 
prtctice, is hurtful to the constitution, as it generates 
ptespiration, and keeps up a heat whidi cannot but 
be injurious. 

A common custom prevaUs, of wanning the bed 
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before going to sleeps Tins, also, eieept with drit 
cate people, and daring irery cfM sMtoos, is pti n i 
cious. It is fiur better to let the bed be ebafed fagr 
the natural heat of the body, wllich, in most cariia; 
even in very severe weather, will be suffident hr 
the purpose. 

We ought never to sleep overloaded with olothes^ 
but have merelj what is sufficient to keep up a com- 
fortable warmth, and no more. When this is es- 
ceeded, we straightway perspire, which not OBljr 
breaks the sleep, but has a bad eflfect upon the 
sjTStem. 

When a person is in health, the atnioq>hei« of his 
apartment should be cool ; on this account, flras aie 
exceedingly hurtfiil, and should never be had r&- 
co.urse to, except when the individual is delicate, or 
the weather intolerably severe. When they become 
requisite, we should carefolly guard against smoks^ 
as &tal accidents have arisen firom tins cause. 

The window-shutters ought never to be entirely 
dosed, neither ought they to be kept altogether 
ofen. In the first case, we are apt to oversleepouBi 
s^as, owing to the prevailing darkness with which 
we are surrounded; and hi the second, the lig^ 
which fills the apartment, especially if it be in the 
nr season, may disturb our r^K>se^ and wuImb 
wrlier hour than there is any oocasioaifiw. 
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Uoder both cireumatanoes, the eyes are liable to 
snfler: the darkness, in the one instance, disposes 
tiiem to be painfully affected, on exposure to the 
brilliant light of day, besides directly debilitating 
them«»-for, in remaining too much in the gloom, 
m^ether we be asleep or awake, these organs are 
Slice to be weakened more or less. In the other 
OMie, the fierce glare of the morning sun acting upon 
them, perhaps for several hours before we get up, 
does them equal injury, and makes them tender and 
easily injured by the light The extremes of too 
much and too little light must, therefore, be avoided, 
and such a moderate portion admitted into the 
ohiamber as not to hurt the eyes, or act as too strong 
a stimulus in breaking our slumbers* 

During the summer heats, the clothing requires 
to be diminished, so as to suit the atmospheric tem* 
perature ; and a small portion of the window drawn 
down from the top, to promote a circulation of air ; 
but this must be done cautiously, and the current 
prevaited from coming directly upon the sleeper, as 
it might give rise to colds, and other bad conse* 
quences. The late Dr. Gregory was in the habit of 
steeping with the window drawn slightly down 
daring the wh<^ year ; and there can be no doubt 
ttat a gentle current pervading our sleeping apart* 
ments, ia in the highest degree essential to health. 

M 



NoiliiiigH8oin|iirioiiBasdttiipbeds. ItbeecMBMt^ 
therefore^ ereiy penon, iHiether at home or abroei^ 
to look to thk matto', and see thai the bedding ad 
which he lies is thoioughly diy, and free from even 
the d^htfiBt moistoTe. By negjectjng sudi a pne* 
oantiony rheomalisiDy cMs, inflamaiatiopfl, and deatj 
itself may ensue. Indeed, these cdamitieB are trarjr 
freqaently traced to the darcamstaaoe of the pefsoi^ 
having ineaatioiisly slept iqKm a dan^ bed. F^ 
the same reason, the walls and Boor of the room 
shooM be dry, and wet clothes should never beteng 
up, as the atmosphere is sure to become impf^natMl 
witik a moisture which is highly pemieiouB. In Uke 
manner, we should avoid sleeping in a bed that has 
been occupied by the sick, till the bedding has been 
deansed and thoroughly aired. When a person ha» 
died of any infectious disease the clothes in which 
he lay ought to be burned; and this should be es* 
tended to the bed or mattress itsel£ Even the bed^ 
stead should be carefrdly washed and ftunigated. 

Delicate persons who have been accustomed I9 
sleep upon feather-beds, should be cautious nof to 
exchange them rashly for any other. '] 

On going to sleeps all sorts of restraisto mu«t he 
removed from the body; the ooUar of the aight-sl^rt 
should be unbuttoned, and the neckcloth takcnoft 
With regard to the head, the more lightly .it 4» 
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aovttred the better ; on this acoount, tee should wear 
A'tUn eotton or silk night-oap; and this is still better 
tf made of net-work. Some persons wear worsted, or 
innel eaps, but these are exeeedingly improper, 
tad are only justifiable in old or rheumatic subjeots. 
The grand rule of health is to keep the head oool, 
aodthe feet warm; hence, the night-cap cannot be 
«de thin. In fliot, the chief use of this piece of 
elothing is to preserve the hair, «hd prevent it from 
being disordered and matted together, 
"t- Sleeping in stockings is a bad and uncleanly habit, 
wUeh should never be praotised. By accustoming 
owsehres to do widiout any covering upon the feet, 
WB will seldom experience any uneasy feding of cold 
te these parlSi provided we have a sufficiency of 
ilothiBg about us, to keep the rest of the system 
eemlbrtable; and i^ notwithstanding, they still re« 
main cold, this can easily be obviated by wrapping 
• warm flannel-doth around them, or by applying to 
them, for a few minutes, a heated iron, or a bottle 
ef warm water. 

The posture of the body must also be attended to. 
The head should be tolerably elevated, especially in 
liethorio subjects: consequently, the bolster or 
fiBlows must be suhaUe to this purpose. The 
JMMitlon, from the neck downwards, ought to be 
m hesorly as posiiMe horiiontal. The halfsittin|; 
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posture, with the shoulders consideraMy elevated^ \» 
exceedingly injurious, as the thoracic and abdomixkAl 
Tisoera are thereby compressed, and res^Mration, 
digestion, and circulation materially impeded. Lying 
upon the back is also improper, in consequence of 
its bad effect upon the breathing, and tendency: to 
produce night-mare. Most people pass the greater 
part of the night upon the side, which is certainly 
the most comfortable position that can be assiimed 
in sleep. According to Dr. A. Hunter, women who 
love their husbands generally lie upon the right 
aide. On this point, I can give no opinion. I haye 
known individuals who could not sle^ except-upon 
the back, but these are rare cases. 

I have mentioned the necessity of a free circulation 
of air. On this account, it is more wholesome to' sk^p 
single than double, for there is then less destruction 
of oxygen ; and the atmosphere is much purer and 
cooler. For the same reason, the practice, so com* 
mon in public schools, of having sev^eral beds in one 
room, and two or three individuals in eacht bed, 
must be highly deleterious. When more than, one 
sleep in a single bed, they sh^d take care to ,place 
themselves in such a position as. not to breatfie^.in 
each other's &ces. Some persons have a dang^si^ous 
custom of covering their heads with the bedrcL(^!thes. 
TJhis practice, also, from th^. evha^u^don, ^frr^^ital 
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Mr which it oooasions, must be carefuHy abstained 
irom* 

'^'- Behte going to bed, the body ought to be bronght 

Ihto that state which gives us the surest chance of 

^inelapsing speedily into sleep. If it be too hot, its 

itoiperature should be reduced by cooling drinks, by 

^iposnre to the open air, by sponging, or even by 

the cold bath. If it labour under cold, it must be 

^)m>ught into a comfortable state by warmth; for 

hoih cold and heat act as stimuli, and their removal 

'la necessary before slumber can ensue. A Ml 

stonmch, also, often prevents sleep; consequently, 

'mxppef ought to be dispensed with, excepting by 

those who, having been long used to this meal, can- 

*not sleep without it. As a general rule, the person 

who eats nothing for two or three hours before going 

fo rest, will sleep better than he who does. His 

lAeep will also be more refreshing, and his sensations 

itpon awaking much more gratifying. The Chinese 

' recommend brushing the teeth and gums previous 

'^to Ijring down. This is a good, though somewhat 

'^troublesome custom. Sleeping after dinner is a bad 

' ](iractice. On awaking ftom such indulgence, there 

is generally some degree of febrile excitement, in 

ik^nsequence of the latter stages of digestion being 

InSmried onr it is only useful in old people, and in 

is6me cases of disease. Sleep becomes wholesome 
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only to the healthy when taken at those lumh 
pointed out by nature. --i 

The weak, and those reooverii^ Urom protradted 
illnesses, must be indulged with more deep thanusuob 
as are vigorous. Sleep, in them, supines, in some 
measure, the place of nourishment, and thus beccnnei 
a most powerM auxiliary for restoring Ibem td 
health. Much repose is likewise neoessafjr to 
enable the system to recover firom the eflBeots of 
dissipation. 

Too little and too much sleep are equally ixt^ 
jurious. Excessive weJ^efuIness, according to Hippo* 
crates, prevents the aliment from being Ai^tta^r^ 
and generates crude humours. An excess of sleep 
produces lassitude and corpulency, and utterly d&> 
bases and stupifies the mind. There is no diaraeter 
more truly despicable and useless than the sluggard. 
Corpulent people, in particular, are apt to indulge in 
excessive sleep : this hal»t they ought to break ai 
once, as, in their case> it is peculiarly dangerotts. 
They should sleep little, and upon hard beds, while 
they should take abundance of exercise, a^d titne 
abstemiously, that their bulk may be reduced^ 
' The practice of sleeping in the open air, oannot 
be too strongly reprobated. It is, at all timfes, dan- 
gerous, especially when carried mto eflteiBt imdin^ a 
burning sun, or amid the damps of niglit. JbTtrojpnl 
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diiMtesy ifbere thi« custom is indulged in during 
the day, it is not unusual for the person to be struck 
%ith a co^qt'^tohUf or some violent fever ; and» in 
our country, nothing is more common than inflammap 
tms, rheumatisms, and dangerous colds, originating 
kom slewing upon the ground, either during the 
heat of the day, or when the evening has set in with 
its attendant dews and vapours. 
' With regard to the sleep of children, it may be 
remarked that the custom of rocking them into 
repose by the cradle, is not to be recommended, 
sanctioned though it be by the voice of ages. This 
method of procuring slumber, not only heats the 
in&nt unnecessarily,, but, in some cases, disorders 
the digestive powers, and, in most, produces a sort 
of artificial sleeps tax less conducive to health, than 
that brought on by more natural means. According to 
some writers, it has also a tendency to induce water 
in the head, a circumstance which I think possible, 
although I never knew a case of that disease which 
eould be traced to such a source. The cradle, 
therefore, should be abandoned, so fiur as the rocking 
is concerned, and the child simply lulled to repose 
IB the nurse's arms, and then deposited quietly in 
bed. For the first month of their existence, most 
children sleep almost continually, and they should be 
•permitted todo so, for at this early age they cannot 
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fllmnber too nnidi: o^ and lon^-^ntittdefd 'iilWi> 
is a &voarable symptoniy and oagfat to be cbetidlKiM 
rather than prevented, during the' whole "period (k 
in&ncy^ When, howerer, a cliUd attafaiB th<l ikg^'df 
three or fbuf months, we 'should endcjavbur'^^ 
manage so that its periods of vakeftdness may tiMdti 
in the day*time, instead of at night. By proper tsai^ 
a child may be made to sleep at almost any libur V'tM 
as this is always an object of importance, itih6iddbe 
sedulously attended to in the bringing up'of tsfaHdMR^ 
Until about the third year, they reqtdre a Httle 
sleep in the middle of the day, and paal half''tikeftr 
time in sleep. Every succee<yiig year, tiH 'tii^ 
attain the age of seven, the period allotted to re^kNie 
should be shortened one'hour^ so tiiat a child dtiMt 
age may pass nine hours, or thereby, in the twtol^- 
four, in a state of sleep. CSnldren bbould netiei^^be 
awakened suddenly, or with a noise^ in consequ^nee 
of the terror and starting i^ch such a mdHhod bf 
arousing them produces: neither should they tie 
brought all at once from a dark room iiito a stifoti^ 
glare of light, lest their eyes be weakened, and }^ 
manent injury inflicted upon these orgaiis. 

I have already stated that night is the period ftir 
repose, and day that for being awake. Itr by^'tfo 
means follows, however, that we are to gotO'hkd'Sb 
soon as night sets in, and sleep tOl the^day rn^^tta 
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jfffwnjkce. In thifl etimate, the length of the dayi 
fvul nightA U 10 variablei that such a practice would 
■fffi ^constantly liable to fluctuetions» and our slumber 
^icarcely of the same duration for any two nights» 
during the whole year. The rule is general in its 
fiqpUcation, and must not be too literally interpreted. 
If, is not meant to imply, that we should sleep all 
wiffAif and be awake all day^ but simply that the 
greater part of our slumbering existence should be 
passed in the former, and the greater part of our 
iraking in the latter. At whatever period we go to 
fleep, one &ct is certain, that we can never with im- 
,punity convert day into night. Even in the most 
/scorching seaiions of the year, it is better to travel 
^under the burning sunshine, than in the cool of the 
evening, when the dews are fidling and the air is 
damp. A case in support of this statemient, is 
given by Valangin, in his Work on "Diet." Two 
^Colonels in the French army liad a dispute whether 
iA was most safe to march in the heat of the day, or 
^ the evening. To ascertain this pointy they got 
l^rmission from the commanding officer, to put 
their respective plans into execution* Accordingly, 
;^e one with his division marched during the day, 
f^though it was in the heat of summer, and resteii 
'^, night — the other slept in the day-time, and 
'mar^l^ during the evening and part of the night 
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The T&svk vTBBy that the first perfonned a journey of 
six hundred miles, Without losing a.sm^e man -^ 
horse, while the latter lost most of Ins horitos, loMl 
several of his men. 

It now becomes a question at what hour we shotdd 
relire to rest, how long our rest ought to oontanu^ 
and at what hour it should be broken in the morning. 
These points I shall briefly discuss, in the OMteir 
which they stand. 

It is not very easy to ascertain the most apppo^ 
priate hour for going to bed, as this depends very 
much upon the habits and occupation of liie indivi- 
dual. Labourers and all hard wrought peo]^ who 
are obliged to get up betimes, require to go to rest 
early; and in their case, nine o'doek may be the 
best hour. Supposing them to awake at five iti ilie 
morning, they have thus eight hours of repose. 
Those who are not obliged to awake .so feariy, mliy 
delay the period of retiring to rest for an hour er 
two longer ; and may thus go to bed at ' ten or 
eleven. These are the usual periods afiotted alnoiig 
the middle ranks of life for this purpose ; and it WBsy 
be laid do^n as a rule, that to make a custom of 
remaining up for a later period than eleven, muist foe 
prejudiciaL Those, therefore, who habitually • ddtty 
going to bed till twelve, or one, or twO^ 'are"«dtil^ 
in direct opposition to the kcws of heallh^ itt^o^likr 
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u$ ibay are oompaUod to psM in ileep a portion of 
Ibo ensuing diiyt wldch ought to be appropriated to 
urakefulneiit and exertion. Late houm are in every 
respect hurtful to the fVame, whetlier they be em- 
pioyed in study^ ditsipationt or pleasure. They 
throw a fresh supply of stimulus upon the mind» 
.which prevents it from sinking into slumber at the 
pfoper period, and thus give rise to restlessness, 
dreaming, and disturbed repose. Among other 
things, they exert an injurious effect upon the eyes, 
which suffer much more from tlie candle-lighti to 
which they are necessarily exposed, than from the 
natural light of day. 

> With regard to Uie necessary quantity of sleep, 

•0 much depends upon age, constitution, and em^ 

ploymentf that it is impossible to lay down any fixed 

f ulo wliich will apply to all cases. Jeremy Taylor 

/itates tlmt three hours only out of the twenty-four 

ishottkl be spent in sleep. Baxter extends the period 

(to four hours, Wesley to six, Lord Coke and Sir 

WilUom Jones to seven» and Sir John Sinclair to 

Ad^it With the ktter I am disposed to coincide. 

t. Taking tlie average of mankind, wo will come as 

.nearly as possible to the truth when we soy that 

.nearly one-third part of life should be spent in sleep : 

•4n some cases, even more may be necessary, and in 

'/bwcan a much smaller portion be safely dUpensed 
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with. When a person is young, e^n^og, andrhofldq^ 
an hour or two less may be sufficient ; bu^ chiK&ciiii 
and extreme old age require a still greater portnii. 
No person who passes only eight hours in bed, oah 
be said to waste his time. H however, heexoeedb 
this, and is, at the same time> in possession' ciy/i^amt 
and youth, he l^s himself, open to the diaigBiiof 
passing in dmnber those boors whkh abonld be 
devoted to some other purpose* Too Uttle rfoq^ 
shortens life, as much as an excess of sleep* iE!0tV|f» 
in his Work on << Digestion," has made an ingeiiioiii» 
but somewhat whimsical, calculatuHi oa jthis wiil^dQt 
He asserts, that the duration of. human life mi^be 
ascertained by the jmmber of pulsations wluqh.tiiie 
individual is able to perform. Thus, tf a 9ian?« liib 
extends to 70 years, and his heart throbs 60 tiitaB 
each minute, the whole numb^ of its pulsatioias w^ 
amount to 2,207,520,000 ; but if, by int^i^^eranoe^ 
or any other cause, he raises the pulse ^ 75 iii: the 
minute, ihe saine number of pukati^ms wouU. bs 
completed in 56 years, and the durati^m .ofr.i^ 
abbreviated 14 years. Arguing from these &otSy ^ 
alleges, that sleep has a tendency to prolong .lif%.a%' 
during its continuance, the pulsiatians are : le^ 
numerous than in the waking state. There i» ft (Wtc 
of theoretical truth in this iitatemenf^ but it . is jt^sblili 
to be modified by so many circumstancesy iit^f^jl^ 
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pp tilita tion otoi nerer become general. If this were 
(Ml the cafle, it would be niitural to infer that the 
ie^^ of a man's life wouU correspond with that of 
Idi slumbers, whereas; it is well known, that too 
linoh sleep debilitates the frame, and lays the 
iModatlon of yarious diseases, which tends to 
riiorten instead of extending its duration. 
!)' The persons who sleep most, are those who require 
iMBt of this indulgence* These are the wealthy and 
hnmrious, who pass nearly the half of their existence 
ip slumber, while the hard-working peasant and 
mechanic, who would seem, at first sight, to require 
more than any other class of society, are contented 
.with seven or eight hours of repose — a period brief 
m proportion to that expended by them in toil, yet 
sufficiently long for the wants of nature, as is proved 
by the strength and health which they almost uni- 
ftmnly enjoy. 

' More sleep is requisite, for the reasons already 
stated, in winter than in summer. Were there even 
06 ^institutional causes fbr this difference, we would 
be disposed to sleep loiter in the one than in the 
' 9th^, ias many of the causes which induce us to sit 
ap late and rise early in summer, are wanting 
dming Winter ; and we consequently feel disposed to 
lie in bed lor a lohgier period of time during the latter 
.s^asdnof tiie year. 
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The hour of getting «p in the motning k not «f 
leit imixnrtance than that at which we ought to Ue 
down at night There ean be no donbt that oneiof 
€aB moft admirable conduciTei to health ie eady 
fiaing. << Let us^'' msyB Sdimuxn^ <<go forth iaib 
the fields; let us lodge in the yiOagef ; letvm ffttitp 
early to the vineyards; let us see if the vine flonrish 
--4f the tender gra]>e appear-«if the pom^granites 
iMid ^vrth* 

Almost all men who hare distingnished thenselTies 
in science, literature, and the arts, hare been earty 
risers* The industrious, the aetive^nindedf the 
enthusiast in the pursuit of knowledge or gain, are 
up betimes at their respective occupations; while 
Hie sluggard wastes the most beautiliil period of life 
in pernicious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and HoiMe 
are all represented as early risers ; the same was the 
case with Paley, Franklin, Priestley, Parkhurst, and 
Buffon, the latter of idiom ordered his tfdliNfe- 
^hambre to awaken him every morning, and to com- 
pel him to get up by finrce if he evineed any^>rehie- 
tance : for this service, the valet wasr rewarded with 
a crown each day, which recompence he forfeited if 
he did not oblige his master to get out of rbed befene 
the clock struck six. Bishops Jewel and Btlmet 
rose regularly every morning at feur o'dodb' I (Sir 
Francis More dkl the same tUngif and so^oonnmeqd 



wai he of the beneficial effects of getting up betimeii 
tluity in hii *< Utopia^" he represented the inhabitants 
attending leotures before sunrise. Napoleon was an 
Darly riser ; so was Frederick the Great and Charles 
•XII. ; SO) it is said, is the Duke of Wellington; and 
^f in truth) is almost every one distinguished ton 
•nergy and indefintigability of mind. 

Every oircumstanoe contributes to render early 
rising advisable to those who are in the enjojrment 
of health. There is no time of the day equal in 
beauty and freshness to the morning, when nature 
has just parted with the gloomy mantle which night 
had flung over her, and stands before us like a 
young bridC) fVom whose aspect the veil which 
covered her loveliness^ has been withdrawn. The 
whole material world has a vivifying appearance. 
The husbandman is up at his labour, the forest 
leaves sparkle with drops of crystal dew, the flowers 
Mdse their rejoicing heads towards the sun, the birds 
pour forth their anthems of gladness ; and the wide 
fluje of creation itself seems as if awakened and 
•refreshed ftom a mighty slumber. All these things, 
however, are hid iVom the eyes of the sluggard i 
nature; in her most glorious aspect, is, to him, a 
•sealed book ; and while every scene around him Is 
ffbll of beauty, interest, and anhnation, he alone is 
-passionless and uninspired. Behold him stretched 



«poii hk ooodi of veitl In fiin iom tiie «laek 
proclaim tlttitlMiwIgn of di^faMcoiiiiaesoed I Ift 
iram doti tbe morniag Ugkt stream fieroely in by *he 
okUcf of lui windoir, as if to afearde him fim» Wa 
hifKMef Ha keara not— 4w aaes not, JMrMindnaaa 
and daaftieia nde offer him with doipolia awayi and 
lay a deadening «|iell upon his feenltiea. And irlMQ 
im doei at length anrafcoi lar on in te dqy fimm 
the torpor of thia bennmbing sleeps he is not 
lefreshed. He does not start at once into new l ife ■ 
an altered man, with joy in his mindf and Tigour in 
Us frame* On the contrary, he is duU, langaidi and 
stnpidy as if half recovered from a paraqrsm .^ 
dronkenness. He yawns, stretches himself and 
stidks into the break&st parlomr, to paitahe^'in 
solitude, and without appetite^ of his nnrefreshiBli 
meal— while his eyes are red and gunnnj^ his.bieiBrd 
nnshom, his &ce unwashed, and his clothes dis- 
orderly, and ill put on« Undeanlinefls add slnggisb" 
generally go hand in hand ; for the obtusenese'iif 
whidi disposes a man to waste the mostpteailMi# 
hours of existence in debasing sleeps w31 natuiUlly 
ihake him neglect his person. <« A littie>. move sleeper 
says Solomon, ^ a little more slumber, « little ntare 
fiMng of the hands to sleep.'- « How. 'long wilt 
thou sleep, O sluggard ?iiwh0n wUtthaaailsenaiit^iof 
■thy sleep?*' , • • : T'^ivj run* h ^hnd 



■''the ohtraotor oiike early iffer ii the very reverei» 
of ^e ikyfen'e*^ Hit coonteiieiioe is ruddy, his eye 
joyous and serenei and his frame ML of rigtwir aiid> 
wBliyHf. His mindy also, is dear and unolouded^' 
sMd free from that oppresMve languor iiHilch weighe 
IHm a nif^t-mare upon the spirit of the sluggavd-r 
Tim man who rises betimes, is in the ihir way of 
Utfbig in both health and weaHh; while he who' 
deaes away his existenee in unneoessary sleep, wiU 
acquire neither. On the contrary, he runs every 
chance of losing whatever portion of them he may 
yet be in possession of, and of sinking ftuit in the 
grade of society-— a bankrupt both in person and in 
j^Hwe* ^ He that is slothftil in his work is brother 
10 him tiiat is a great waster:" << and drowsiness sludl 
etethe a man with rags." 

' TheaKMrt; slriUing instances of the good eff»cts of 
early rising, are to be found in our peasantry and 
fimnefif whose hale complexions, good appetites^ 
andvigorooa persons, are evidences of the beneil 
derived from this custom, conjoined with labour i 
wliiieliie wan, unhealthy countenances, and enfeebled 
frames of those who keep late hours, lie long in bed^ 
and pass the night in diss^ntion, study, or pleasunif 
ahpe equally conclusive proofr of the pemicbus oon» 
se(j|ueneesTeiRiIting from an opposite practice* 
Early rising, therefore, is highly benefioiali b«t 



mte shaiild be taken that it if not caErried to exoeM» 
for it is just as bad to make a practice of getting up 
too soon, as to continue up till a very late bour at 
night It can never be healthftil to rise till the sun 
has been for some time above the horizon ; for, until 
this is the case, there is a dampness upon the monk 
ing air which must prove injurious to the constitu- 
tion, espeeially when it is not naturally very strong. 
Owing to this, esaty rising is injurious to most 
delicate peojde ; and in all oases, the beat of the sun 
should be allowed to have acquired some Wength 
before we think of getting out of doors. No hedthy 
man in the summer, should lie longer in bed than sEi 
o'dock. If he does so, he loses the most valuable pert 
of the day, and injures his own constitution. Persons 
subject to gout, should always go to sleep eaii;^ 
and rise early. The former mitigates the violsttee 
of the evening paroxysm, which is always increased 
by wakefulness; and the ktt^ lessens the ten^ 
dency to plethora, which is fiivoured by long 
protracted sleep. \\ 

It is common in some of the foreign univers^es 
to go to bed at eight, and rise at three or fouv id 
the morning; and this plan is recommended by 
Willich in his << Lectures cm Diet and Regimenal 
Sir John Sinckdr, in ailnsion to it^ judiciouriy ioIin 
serves. ** I have no doubt of the superior healtid^ 



iiafi» In tho winter-limey of riilng by day^lightf and 
tiring eandla-ligbt at the oIom at tho iky^ than 
rfiing by eandle-light^ and using it noma hours beibra 
day-light approaches. It remains to be ascertained 
by which system the eyes are least liluly to be 
aftcted." 
. The ingenious Dr. Franklin, in one of his Essays, 
iiai some Bne obserrations on early rising i and 
makes an amusing calculation of tho saving that 
might be made in the city of Park alone, by using 
the sunshine instead of candles. This ho estimates 
at 96,000,000 of livros, or £4,000,000 sterling. 
This is mentioned in a satirical vein, but fn'obably 
there is a great deal of truth in tho statement. In- 
deed, if people were to go sooner to bed nt night, 
and get up earlier in the morning, it is inconceivable 
what sums might be saved; but, according to the 
absurd custom of poUshod society, day is, in a great 
measure, converted into niglit, and the order of 
things reversed in a measure at once capricious and 
hurtfttl. 

To conclude. The some law which regulates our 
desbre for food, also governs sleep. As we indulge 
in Hleep to moderation or excess, it becomes a 
bhsssing or a curses in one case recruiting the 
energies of nature, and dIflUsing vigour alike over 
the mind and frame i b the other, debasing the 
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oluuracter of Bian, stupifying hii intellect, enfeebling 
his body, and rendering him useless alike to others 
and to himsel£ The glutton, the drunkard, and 
the sloven bear the strictest affinity to each other, 
both in the violation of nature's laws, and in the 
consequences thence entailed upon themselves. 
What in moderation iii harmless or beneficial, in 
excess is a curse; and sleep, carried to the latter 
extreme, may be pronounced an act of intemperance 
almost as much as excessive eating or drinking. 
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